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AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. Specifications for pack- 
age materials and design. The preparation of adequate packaging 
specifications, Package printing processes. The outlook for essen- 
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tial packaging materials. Packaging series number 28. New York, 
The Association [c1948] 31 p. 
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York, The Association [c1949] 31 p. 
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Administration. Farmers’ bulletin 2013. [Washington, U. S. Govt. 
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ton. Chicago, The Association, c1950. 53 p. 
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don, Trade Journals Ltd., 1950. 224 p. 


Knott, LeonarD L. The children’s book about pulp and paper, 
prepared with the editorial cooperation of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association. Montreal and Boston, Editorial Associates, 
c1949, 30 p. 


ScHwieccerR, Hetnz. Papierfibel. Potsdam, Riitten & Loening, 
1949. 100 p. + 23 samples. 
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oversikt over mulighetene for produksjon i Norge. SNI rapport. 
Oslo, Skrivemakinstua, 1948. 116 processed leaves. 
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STARCH 
Kerr, Ratpu W., ed. Chemistry and industry of starch, 2d ed., 
rev. and enl. New York, Academic Press, 1950. 719 p. 
SWEDISH LANGUAGE 
EncstrOM, Ernar. Engelsk-svensk teknisk ordbok. 4. upplagan. 
Stockholm, AB. Svensk Travaru-Tidning Forlaget, 1947. 261 p. 


ENGstrOM, Ernar. Svensk-engelsk teknisk ordbok. 3. upplagan. 
Stockholm, Svensk Travaru-Tidnings Forlag, 1947. 272 p. 


TESTING 


U.S. Nationat Bureau oF STANDARDS. Testing by the National 
Bureau of Standards, policy, general information, fee schedule. 
National Bureau of Standards circular 483. Washington, U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1949. 93 p. 


wooD 


Forest Propucts Researcu Society. Proceedings of the na- 
tional annual meeting . . . Civic Auditorium, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, May 2, 3 and 4, 1949. 
Madison, The Society [c1949] v. 3. 607 p. 








Survey of Periodical Articles 


The following are abstracts of opinions expressed by writers in 
the technical journals. The Institute of Paper Chemistry takes 
no responsibility for the opinions here summarized. 


ADHESIVES 


Gantt, E. S. Adhesives for bags and tubes. Tappi 33, no. 5: 
70A, 72A (May, 1950). 

In the great majority of cases, the adhesive used for either tube winding 
or bag seams is tailor-made. For each use there are a few standard formula- 
tions, but these are usually the basis for variations determined by the individual 
combinations of materials and machine speeds, as well as the particular use 
requirements of the adhesive film. The two basic types of corn products used 
in both cases are a white and a slightly more converted brown dextrin 
cooked in a borated paste. Modifications are described for the special prob- 
lems presented by outer decorative plies and label application in tube winding, 
and the introduction of asphalt and wax as moisture barriers in multiwall 
bags. Resin-starch combinations with a catalyst for the formulation of water- 
proof seam pastes are also discussed. E.S. 


LIBERMAN, HERMAN. Non-warp and flexible glues . . . “fool- 
proof” for setup box manufacture. Am. Boxmaker 39, no. 5: 16 
(May, 1950). 

Directions are given for the proper use of cake-form, nonwarp, flexible 
glues which, according to the author, are the most useful of all the adhesives 
available to setup box manufacturers. Since they are somewhat weather- 
sensitive, no more than a 30-day supply should be stocked at one time. If 
clean and well-adjusted equipment is used, and the glue is properly handled, 
the resulting advantages include excellent dilution, better-than-average tack, 
thin and even spreading, speeded production, and increased quality of product. 

J.A.B. 


PACKAGING AND DispLay ENcycLopaeEpiA. Adhesives and seal- 
ing methods. Packaging and Display Encyclopaedia, 1950: 599-616 
[ London, George Newnes Limited, 1950] 

The various types of adhesives and their applications in packaging are 
considered in the following articles: Morris, J. Survey of adhesives, p. 599- 
604; Anon. Testing adhesives, p. 605-6; Williams, A. R. G. Vegetable adhe- 
sives, p. 607-9; Yarsley, V. E. Synthetic adhesives in packaging, p. 610-11; and 
Anon. Adhesives and sealing methods; manufacturers’ latest progress and 
practice, p. 612-16. J.A.B. 


PatsLtEy Propucts, Inc., Chicago. New chart shows dilution 
percentage for adhesives. Am. Boxmaker 39, no. 5: 38-9 (May, 
1950) ; Am. Paper Converter 24, no. 5: 16 (May, 1950) ; Shears 
68, no. 689: 58 ( May, 1950). 

The alteration of the formula balance in an attempt to make adhesives go 
farther or dry slower or faster often results in eventual adhesive failure, 


blistering, delamination, or discoloration. In order to assist adhesive users 
in determining the right amount of water needed to obtain a desired per- 
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centage, a calculating chart has been prepared, with accompanying directions 
for its use. 1 figure. J.A.B. 


Pett, R. L. Adhesives for foils and films. Tappi 33, no. 5: 72A, 
74A (May, 1950) ; Am. Paper Converter 24, no. 5: 8, 24-5 (May, 
1950). 

The author discusses the newer synthetic resin adhesives, including solvent 
lacquers, emulsions, and hot melts. The newest class of ‘adhesives are the 
heat seals, which have been developed in these three forms as direct-contact 
or delayed- tack types. At present, most of the heat-seal adhesives are of the 
emulsion type. Rapid strides have been made in developing adhesives for 
the newer plastic films (saran, Pliofilm, polyethylene), water-resistant foil 
laminations, and coatings for inked surfaces. ES. 


ADHESIVES—TESTING 


De Bruyne, N. A. Gelation timer for adhesives. Modern Plas- 
tics 27, no. 9: 104 (May, 1950). 


An apparatus designed to measure the time required for a catalyzed resin 
to gel consists of a weighted disk of 7/8-inch diameter immersed in the resin 
and subjected to a simple harmonic vertical motion by connection to a geared 
synchronous electric motor. As the resin sets, a point is reached at which 
the stiffness is sufficient to support the weight of the disk during a 30-second 
half cycle, subjecting the link to a compression and causing an electric 
contact to close a low-voltage circuit. This in turn opens a relay irreversibly, 
stops the synchronous motor, and lights a small neon lamp to attract atten- 
tion. The gelation time is read off in minutes on the counter. The results ob- 
tained with this instrument agree satisfactorily with direct observation. 1 
table and 1 diagram. A.B. 


ADVERTISING 


GaLE, OtiverR M. Modern trends in packaging. Fibre Con- 
tainers 35, no. 5: 102-6 (May, 1950). 

The author discusses the part which the package plays in sales promotion 
and emphasizes the fact that a good package results from a study of the 
product, the distribution channel, and the user. Examples are given. E.S. 


PACKAGING AND DIsPLay ENCYCLOPAEDIA. Design in the pack- 
aging and display industries. Packaging and Display Encyclopaedia, 
1950: 119-34 [London, George Newnes Limited, 1950] 

The essential elements in the designing of product packages, shipping con- 
tainers, and display windows are pointed out in the following articles: Pax- 
ton, Edward. Trends in package design, p. 119-26; Davis, Alex. Package 
design for export, p. 127-30; and Lucking, Eric E. The background to display, 
p. 131-4. Illustrations accompany each article. J.A.B. 


PACKAGING AND DispLay ENcycLopaeptA. Display methods and 
materials. Packaging and Display Encyclopaedia, 1950: 137-59 
| London, George Newnes Limited, 1950] 

A review of the materials, methods, and equipment used in displays in 
shop windows, self-service markets, and outdoor advertising is presented in 
the following articles: Hammond, A. Edward. Display materials and methods, 
p. 137-43; Anon. The development of self-service trading, p. 144-6; Anon. 
Neon lighting for display, p. 147-50; and Anon. Display methods and equip- 
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ment; manufacturers’ latest progress and practice, p. 151-9. Numerous illus- 
trations. 
ALKALINE PROCESSES 


SAWYER, FREDERICK G., HoLzer, WALTER F., and McGLoru_tin, 
Leonarp D. Kraft pulp production. Ind. Eng. Chem. 42, no. 5: 756- 
67 (May, 1950). 

A detailed description of the sulfate cooking process is given, as carried 
out at the Camas mill of Crown Zellerbach. 5 tables, 5 diagrams, 6 illustra- 
tions, and 30 references. E.S. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT AssociaTIon. AMA Packaging Con- 
ference and Exposition. Fibre Containers 35, no. 5: 92, 97-100 
(May, 1950) ; Modern Packaging 23, no. 10: 131-42 (June, 1950). 

Abstracts are given of the papers which were presented at the 19th Annual 
National Packaging Conference and Exposition, sponsored by AMA and 
held in Chicago from April 24-27, 1950. E.S. 


ARONOVSKY, SAMUEL I. Terre Haute meeting. Tappi 33, no. 5: 
93-7A (May, 1950). 

A report of the fourth annual meeting of the TAPPI Fibrous Agricultural 
Residues Committee is presented, which was held at Terre Haute, Ind., on 
November 7 and 8, 1949. Abstracts of the technical papers are included. 

ee F 


PACKAGING AND DispLay ENCYCLOPAEDIA. Institutions and as- 
sociations. Packaging and Display Encyclopaedia, 1950: 787-802 
[ London, George Newnes Limited, 1950] 


A list is given of British associations and institutions connected with the 
pulp and paper industries and related fields, and their activities, membership, 
and executives are mentioned. The facilities and services of PATRA and 
its packaging research program currently being carried out are described 
in some detail. Several illustrations. J.A.B 


SitH, R. W. Australian technologists conference. World’s Pa- 
per Trade Rev. 133, no. 15: 1050-2 (April 13, 1950) ; Paper Trade 
J. 130, no. 18: 25-6, 28 ( May 4, 1950). 

Summaries are given of the papers which were presented at the fourth 
general conference of the Australian Pulp and Paper Industry Technical 
Association (APPITA), held in Melbourne, March 6-10, 1950. E.S. 


BARK 


NARAYANAMURTI, D., and Das, N. R. Studies on building 
boards. Part IV. Utilization of tree barks. Forest Research Inst., 
Dehra Dun, Indian Forest Leaflet No. 118:5 p. (1949). 

The materials used in the present study were barks from Shorea robusta 
(sal) and Eucalyptus sp., for which analyses (made by the U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory methods) are given. Both barks contain appreciable 
amounts of “lignin,” “cellulose,” and pentosans (but the authors point to the 
limitations of the analytical procedures). At present, the barks are used as 
fuel, as a source of tannin, and as insulating material. When the mallet- 
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beaten bark fiber was submitted to steaming at about 40 p.s.i. for two hours 
and then pressed at 300° F. and 3000 p.s.i. either with or without the addi- 
tion of sulfite waste liquor and/or various resins, boards (density, 0.87- 0.97) 
were obtained which gave satisfactory strength ‘tests. Data on ae hy 
methods of preparation, and properties are given. 4 tables. L.E. 


BLEACHING 


Anon. New sulphite bleachery at the E. B. Eddy Company, 
Hull, Que. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 51, no. 5: 64-71 (April, 1950) ; 
Paper Mill News 73, no. 20: 38-40, 89, 114 (May 20, 1950) ; 
Paper Ind. 32, no. 2: 156-60 (May, 1950) ; fF. BLP SL. 20: 564. 


An illustrated description is presented of the continuous sulfite bleaching 
system (four continuous stages and one batch stage) recently installed by the 
company at its mill in Hull, Que. Details of the individual stages and the 
equipment are given. The new bleachery was planned as an extension of the 
existing plant and utilized most of the existing bleachery equipment in the 
new layout. This fact imposed some limitations on the design of the new 
plant. The bleached screened pulp is delivered to a new Kamyr wet ma- 
chine; the laps are cut to size, piled on pallets, and shipped by truck or rail 
to the company’s specialty mills in Hull and Ottawa, about one mile distant. 
2 diagrams and 12 illustrations in the first reference. ES. 


Boniscu, A. Bleaching of sulfite pulp. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 77, 
no. 18: 507-9 (Dec. 31, 1949). [In German] 


Although the advantages of multistage bleaching are generally recognized, 
literature references give divergent data with regard to optimum conditions 
during the individual stages. To clarify certain points, a number of labora- 
tory experiments with three different sulfite pulps (Johnson-Noll cooking de- 
gree, 20, 41, and 53) were made and the following results are recorded. (1) 

Absorption ‘of chlorine from chlorine water by pulps of different cooking 
degrees at different chlorine concentrations and during different chlorination 
periods. Chlorine consumption during the chlorination stage was found to 
depend upon the cooking degree of the pulp, the amount of chlorine used at 
the beginning of this stage, and the duration of the process. (2) Chlorine 
consumption at different degrees of chlorination. The amount of chlorine 
added should be consumed during the chlorination stage, because any excess 
left after its conclusion is a direct loss; harder pulps permit greater chlorine 
savings under otherwise identical conditions, and the maximum saving in 
chlorine can be obtained when the chlorination time does not exceed one hour. 
(3) The influence of varying degrees of chlorination upon the formation of 
hydrochloric acid and water-insoluble chlorolignin compounds. The forma- 
tion of hydrochloric acid was found to increase with prolonged chlorination, 
whereas the ratio of water-soluble to water-insoluble chlorine remains almost 
constant for the same pulp; both processes depend to a certain extent upon 
the cooking degree of the sulfite pulp. (4) The influence of an intermediate 
treatment upon chlorine consumption and quality of the pulp. An intermediate 
treatment with caustic soda or milk of lime after the chlorination and prior 
to the hypochlorite stage indicated that no difference in color resulted after 
the use of either chemical agent. However, milk of lime prepared from a 
ferriferous limestone may lead to subsequent yellowing of the pulp, and 
coal or coke impurities resulting from the burning of the lime are liable to 
be introduced with the milk. Caustic soda is to be preferred, although no 
saving in chlorine consumption over that of milk of lime results. Alkali 
quantities of 0.2 to 0.3% (referred to the pulp) are sufficient to dissolve the 
insoluble chlorolignosulfonic acids, provided that all the hydrochloric acid 
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formed during chlorination has been ww removed; this would hardly 
be possible during mill operation. 11 tables. E.S. 


BOARD 


BENDER, F. Dry-formed boards, bonded with resins or other 
materials. Proc. Forest Products Research Soc. 3: 209-13; discus- 
sion: 213-15 (1949) ; Paper Trade J. 130, no. 19: 26-8 (May 11, 
1950). 


The most important processes for making structural dry-formed boards 
are described briefly, and the necessity for further scientific investigation is 
pointed out. Dry-formed boards are either made with sawdust or wood waste 
and inorganic binders (magnesium, silicates, portland cement) or organic 
materials (proteins, starches, synthetic resins, or lignin). The economics of 
dry-board production are discussed, and suggestions for improvements are 
made. 1 table and 8 references. ELS. 


Bryant, L. H., Humpureys, R. F., and Martin, P. J. Struc- 
tural and insulating boards from sawmill waste. Nature 165, no. 
4200 : 694 (April 29, 1950). 

In a preliminary note, the authors announce that they made good, low-cost 
boards from bark- sawdust mixtures of white cypress pine (Callitris glauca) 
by causing this waste material to react with small quantities of paraformalde- 
hyde at temperatures and pressures obtainable on the type of press used in 
Australia for the hot pressing of plywood. The boards have mechanical and 
water-resistant properties similar to Masonite boards. Boards with a wide 
range of properties have also been made by varying the proportions of saw- 
dust and bark as well as the reaction conditions; promising results have 


been obtained with other commercial timber species. Full experimental details 
will be published at a later date. 3 references. ES. 


BOARD—DEFECTS 


MacpouGaLt, G. Keeping the warp out of bookcovers. Patra J. 
12, no. 4: 17-19 (November, 1949). 

The warping of book covers is usually caused by changes in the moisture 
content of the board, bookcloths, and endpapers as a result of atmospheric 
conditions or the use of aqueous adhesives. A suggested method of reducing 
warp is to select cloths and endpapers which do not have widely different 
contractions and to make certain that the grain of the cloth and endpaper 
run in the same direction, preferably parallel to the spine. J.A.B. 


BOARD, MEDICATED 


DeWitt, JAMEs B., WEtcH, JACK F., and Bettack, E. Rodent 
repellency. Modern Packaging 23, no. 9: 123-6 (May, 1950) ; cf. 
abstract below. 

The article deals with the identical subject as the following reference; 
however, the main emphasis is on the chemicals used and the correlation be- 
tween rodent repellency and chemical composition (effect of variations in 
molecular weight, unsaturation, and substituent groups upon repellency). 
Data are included which are not given in the other article. 2 tables, 3 illus- 
trations, and 3 references. ES. 


We cu, Jack F., DeWitt, JAMEs B., and BELLack, ErRvIN. 
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Rat deterrents for paper packages. Part I. Rodent deterrents. Part 
II. Soap Sanit. Chemicals 26, no. 4: 122-4, 147; no. 5: 147, 149, 
151, 177 (April, May, 1950). 


A search for rat deterrents applicable to packaging materials has been 
made, and techniques have been devised for the appraisal of chemical and 
physical repellents under laboratory and field conditions. This has been ac- 
complished by a procedure involving food acceptance tests, barrier tests, and 
field tests. To facilitate the latter phase of the problem, a “rattery” has ‘been 
established near Denver to appraise candidate deterrent materials. Here wild 
rats are maintained under conditions simulating those prevailing in ware- 
houses and out-of-door storage. Nearly 2500 chemical compounds have 
been evaluated for their repellent effects; many fatty amines and their salts, 
guanidines, and quaternary ammonium, pyridinium, nicotinium, and quin- 
olinium salts have shown marked repellency by the food acceptance technique. 
However, when applied to paper, chemical repellents have not been as effec- 
tive in preventing rat attack as would be expected from feeding tests. Ex- 
periments disclosed that a rat, in penetrating an obstruction such as a paper 
barrier or box, ingests limited amounts of a chemical applied to it and, con- 
sequently, the Tepelling effect is less pronounced than when the same com- 
pound is mixed inseparably with food. Additional tests to establish the most 
effective manner of chemical application to paper are being conducted. Ma- 
terials which harden, toughen, or in some other way alter the physical makeup 
of paper so as to make it more difficult for rats to penetrate have been and 
will continue to be studied. Although progress has been made in the field of 
rat deterrents, the problem is a difficult one; what appears to be valuable 
and useful under one set of conditions often fails under a different setup. 
Another problem is that of adaptation on the part of the animals, particu- 
larly to chemical repellents. The cumulative effect of several animals as 
compared with the attack of a single individual is likewise an important con- 
sideration. 6 illustrations and 3 references. ES. 


BOARD MILLS 


Anon. Progress story of Sonoco Products Company. Southern 
Pulp Paper Manuf. 13, no. 5: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, 36, 38 (May, 
1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 161, 235. 

Plant expansion, machinery, equipment, and operations of Sonoco Products 
Co., Hartsville, S.C., are described, with particular reference to the semi- 
chemical neutral sulfite cooking process and the new No. 8 Fourdrinier board 
machine producing 9-point corrugating board. Numerous illustrations. 


THe MeEap CorporaTION. The story of Mead board. Fibre Con- 
tainers 35, no. 5: 54, 59-60, 62, 64 (May, 1950). 

Part of the annual (1949) report of The Mead Corporation is reproduced, 
in which the entry of the corporation into board production in 1927 and its 
gradual expansion in that field are related. Special reference is made to the 
founding, financing, and construction of the 600-ton kraft board mill at 
Macon, Ga., which went into production in 1948 and in which Mead holds a 
60% interest (cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 836). Today, more than half the tonnage man- 
ufactured by The Mead Corporation and its affiliates is board. 9 ——e 


of the Macon plant. 
BOARD SPECIALTIES 


Bowes INpustriEs, INc., Chicago. Paper-plastic plates. Modern 
Plastics 27, no. 9: 76 (May, 1950). 
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A new type of plate, produced by machine coating a protective film of heat- 
resistant thermosetting material over heavy-weight, solid manila board, does 
not soak up oily foods, can withstand cutting with a knife, and is impervious 
to damage by boiling water. Available in six-, eight-, and nine-inch diameters, 
the plates retail at approximately twice the price of regular paper plates. 3 
illustrations. A.B. 


Sonoco Propucts Company, Hartsville, S.C. Fibre tube con- 
crete forms. Fibre Containers 35, no. 5: 82 (May, 1950); cf. 
B.I.P.C. 20: 528. 


Reference is made to “Sonotubes,” a patented, laminated, and impregnated 
paperboard tube, 3 to 24 inches in diameter, for one-time use as a form for 
pouring concrete (piers, columns, piles, culverts, etc.). After the concrete 
has hardened, Sonotubes are easily removed by pulling down a spring wire 
stapled to the inside wall of the tube, thereby,splitting it into two sections 
which can be peeled off. 1 figure. ESS. 


BOOKBINDING 


Banks, W. H. Better bookbinding. Patra J. 12, no. 4: 4-5 (No- 
vember, 1949). 

The author explains the purposes and aims of PATRA’s research program 
and mentions the methods being used in studying the durability of books and 
insect and mold attack on bookbinding. The warping of book covers and 
means of improving adhesives will be studied when financially possible. 

J.A 


Upton, P. B. G. Making books tougher. Patra J. 12, no. 4: 
6-10 (November, 1949). 

By means of a survey questionnaire distributed to public libraries, PATRA 
is attempting to build up a complete picture of the ways in which bound books 
break down in use and thus judge the value of the kinds of reinforcement now 
in use. Improved materials and means of preventing chemical, insect, and 
mold damage will help to provide more durable bindings. 5 figures and 3 
tables. 

CALCULATIONS 


Mackay, F., AND Company, Manchester, England. The 
“Mackay” paper and board calculator. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 
133, no. 12: 828 (March 23, 1950). 


A brief description of the calculator is given; it makes possible a number 
of useful calculations and conversions in the paper and board industries. 1 
illustration. E.S. 


CELLOPHANE 


BLAKEMORE, FrepD T. Cellophane in America. Think 16, no. 4: 
9-11 (April, 1950). 

The history of the development and growth of cellophane in America is 
outlined. The Du Pont Co. had purchased the rights from the Swiss inventor, 
J. E. Brandenberger, in 1924 and started a plant in Buffalo, N.Y.; the first year 
about 250 people were directly employed in its manufacture, and cellophane 
sold for $2.65 per pound. In 1949, 300 million pounds in more than 60 
varieties were produced, employing over 7000 persons; the price of cellophane 
had been reduced several times. Cellophane has developed into a household 
commodity and the previous trade-mark “Cellophane” has become a generic 
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term. Visible packaging, which resulted from cellophane, has brought to the 
market several competitive films, such as saran, Pliofilm, ‘Lumarith, Kodapak, 
and polyethylene. 7 illustrations. ES. 


CELLULOSE 


RAnsy, B. G., and Rist, Ep. The fine structure of cellulose. Ex- 
perientia 6, no. 1: 12-14 (January, 1950). [In German; English 
summary] cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 236-7. 


One of the authors has previously shown by fractional precipitation of 
cellulose nitrates, combined with ultracentrifugal, osmotic, viscometric, and 
diffusional measurements, that depolymerized sulfite or sulfate wood pulps and 
cotton in the 1000-3000 D.P. range show maxima in the frequency distribu- 
tion curves at 70-100 and about 200 D.P. In the present work it is shown 
that a strong hydrolysis with dilute sulfuric acid at the boiling temperature, 
similar to the method of Nickerson and Habrle (cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 225), re- 
sults in a major accumulation of cellulose with a D.P. of about 100. (A smaller 
maximum at approximately 200 D.P. is found after a short treatment but 
diminishes with continued hydrolysis.) This residue with an average D.P. of 
100 corresponds to a molecular length of about 500 A. and is related to the 
destruction of amorphous areas by the hydrolysis, leaving the crystalline 
areas or micelles. Recrystallization of portions of the neighboring amorphous 
areas during the hydrolysis is not excluded. The resulting crystalline parti- 
cles have been isolated as an aqueous colloidal solution and appear in electron 
micrographs as rod-like aggregates 500-600 A. long and 50-100 A. in diameter. 
These dimensions are in agreement with earlier calculations from x-ray data. 
Electron and x-ray diffraction studies indicate that the crystalline structure 
and lattice dimensions of the isolated particles are the same as those for the 
crystallites in the cellulose fiber and, from an electron microscope study of 
fibers degraded by ultrasonic waves, it has been demonstrated that the fiber 
is constructed from microfibrils with diameters in the same order of magni- 
tude as the crystallites. 5 figures and 22 references. M.A.H. 


CELLULOSE—DEGRADATION 


GREATHOUSE, GLENN A. Microbiological degradation of cellu- 
lose. Textile Research J. 20, no. 4: 227-38 (April, 1950). 


The cellulose-decomposing activity of micro-organisms is very widely dis- 
tributed, but not universal among fungi and bacteria. A brief review of the 
micro-organisms involved and their many investigators in different labora- 
tories is presented. The exact mechanism of microbiological attack on cellu- 
lose is not known, although considerable information has been accumulated. 
Data are presented to show the relationship between molecular structure and 
microbiological resistance, Cellulose derivatives substituted at known posi- 
tions in the molecule by selected substituents were evaluated for resistance 
to attack by one of the most active cellulolytic fungi, Myrothecium verru- 
caria (1). Cellulose acetate containing 9.3% or more acetyl, cellulose triacetate, 
ethylcellulose with 45.8% ethoxy, methylcellulose (degree of substitution 2.0), 
and 6-cyanoethylcellulose containing 1.7 cyano groups per anhydroglucose unit 
were found to be completely resistant to attack. Cellulose acetate with 3.4 
and 5.1% acetyl, cellulose-6-nitrate, and 6-carboxycellulose were only slightly 
resistant. Cellobiose octaacetate and pentaacetylglucose were completely re- 
sistant. These data suggest that the resistance of the cellulose molecule to at- 
tack by this fungus can be attributed to a chemical blocking of one or more 
of the alcoholic groups. Preliminary data on the isolation and properties of a 
cellulolytic enzyme preparation from (I) are presented and compared with 
data obtained by Saunders, Siu, and Genest (cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 748) using (1) 
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as the source of a cellulolytic preparation, and Walseth, using commercially 
available enzyme preparations (Dissertation, The Institute of Paper Chemis- 
try, 1948). 6 tables, 4 figures, and 65 references. ES. 


HuseMANN, E., and LOtrerte, R. Macromolecular compounds. 
[339] Cellulose. [100] The fermentative degradation of poly- 
saccharides. I. The heterogeneous degradation of cellulose. Makro- 
mol. Chem. 4, no. 3: 278-88 (February, 1950). [In German; French 
summary ] 


Investigations on the heterogeneous enzymatic degradation of cotton cellu- 
lose (using dialyzed solutions of Luizym powder from the Luitpold-Werke, 
Munich) have given the following results: The attack by enzymes depends 
largely on the physical structure of the sample, rather than on the D.P. of 
the individual molecules. Native cellulose is very resistant, and a more 
suitable starting material for research in this field is cellulose which has 
been precipitated, with exclusion of air, from cuprammonium solution. The 
degradation does not occur at the ends of the chain but in the interior of 
the molecule. Within a polymer-homologous degradation series, the hetero- 
geneity of the products (determined by comparative osmotic and viscometric 
measurements on the nitrates) increases without passing through a minimum 
as with acid and oxidative degradation. The cleavage takes place statistically, 
therefore, and does not favor periodically distributed weak linkages in the 
chain molecule. 7 tables, 2 figures, and 12 footnotes. M.A.H. 


JORGENSEN, LeIr. Swelling and heterogeneous hydrolysis of 
cotton linters and wood pulp fibers related to their fine structure. 
Acta Chem. Scand. 4, no. 1: 185-99 (1950). 


A comparative hydrolysis has been carried out on cotton linters and wood 
pulp fibers. Whereas linters are rapidly degraded to a constant limit D.P., 
the degradation of wood pulp is much slower, and a limit D.P. is reached 
only after prolonged hydrolysis. The limit D.P. depends greatly upon the 
severity of cooking. Swelling in alkaline solutions from 0 to 8% has no 
effect on the degradation of linters. A somewhat lower D.P. is obtained for 
samples swelled in 10% solution. The effect of a similar swelling on pulps 
is remarkable. Even swelling in alkaline solutions of low concentrations exerts 
a pronounced influence upon the degradation. A fast degradation to a low 
limit D.P. is obtained for samples swelled in 8% alkaline solution. No fur- 
ther change is observed when the concentration is raised to 10%. For cotton 
a significant increase in dissolved material during hydrolysis and in water 
regains occurs when samples are swelled in 10% alkali. Only a small in- 
crease was found in the yield curves for the pulps, and a large increase in 
the water regains took place for samples swelled in as little as 8% alkali. It is 
supposed that these dissimilarities between cotton linters and wood pulp 
fibers are caused by differences in their fine structures. Arrangements are 
proposed, assuming looser molecular packing in the disordered regions and 
rather short transition areas for the linters, and a somewhat higher order 
in the disordered regions and relatively extended transitions regions for the 
pulp fibers. It is supposed that the crystallites in the pulp fibers are some- 
what shorter and flatter than in linters. 5 tables, 7 figures, and 16 a 


Reese, E_wyn T., Sru, RAtpeu G. H., and Levinson, HILtet S. 
The biological degradation of soluble cellulose derivatives and its 
relationship to the mechanism of cellulose hydrolysis. J. Bact. 59, 
no. 4: 485-97 (April, 1950). 
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The degree of substitution of soluble cellulose derivatives is a primary 
factor in determining the resistance of these materials to microbial attack. 
The presence of a single substituent on every anhydroglucose unit appears 
to confer immunity. Below this threshold value, increasing the degree of sub- 
stitution of the cellulose derivative increases its resistance. Methylcellulose, 
with the high degree of substitution required for solubility, is usually re- 
sistant to microbial attack. Carboxymethylcellulose and hydroxyethylcellulose, 
as they appear on the market, are readily hydrolyzed by micro-organisms. The 
ability to hydrolyze the 1,4-f-glucosidic linkage found in cellulose is not 
limited to cellulose-decomposing organisms. Noncellulolytic organisms grown 
on carboxymethyleellulose (CMC) (or on hydroxyethylcellulose) also at- 
tack that linkage and produce filtrates having Cx-enzyme activity. Biological 
solubilization of cellulose probably takes place in at least two steps: (a) 
conversion of the native cellulose molecule into linear anhydroglucose chains 
and (b) hydrolysis of the 1,4-B-glucosidic linkage to form soluble sugars. 
A rapid and convenient procedure for the estimation of the enzyme Cx 
hydrolyzing the 1,4-B-glucosidic linkage is described. The procedure makes 
use of soluble cellulose derivatives as substrata. 4 tables, 5 figures, and 21 
references. ES. 


Stu, R. G. H. Mechanism of microbiological decomposition of 
cellulose. Textile Research J. 20, no. 5: 281-8 (May, 1950). 


A knowledge of the mechanism of microbial action on cellulose is impor- 
tant for the solution of problems not only in textile technology but also in 
agronomy, plant pathology, bacteriology, mycology, medicine, geology, and 
the wood, paper, photographic, and allied industries. Our present picture con- 
cerning the mode of breakdown of the cotton fiber is as follows: Upon 
germination, the micro-organism secretes enzymes which first digest the 
cuticle. The hyphae of fungi then penetrate the secondary cellulosic wall 
directly into the lumen, where profuse growth ensues. Bacteria, on the other 
hand, adhere to the outer surface and pit their way inward. In both cases, 
digestion of cellulose occurs at the point of immediate contact with the 
organism. In submicroscopic regions of the fiber, the amorphous cellulose is 
more rapidly attacked than the crystalline. The native cellulose molecule is 
first converted by cellulase into a linear polysaccharide. Another enzyme then 
hydrolyzes the linear chain directly into glucose, without the intermediary of 
cellobiose. The proposed mechanism differs significantly from that of Prings- 
heim and of Winogradsky. Based on this picture, a topochemical modifica- 
tion appears to be very promising as a means of imparting simultaneously 
two or more properties to cotton fabrics, one of which is mildewproofness. 
5 figures and 28 references. ES. 


Soun, A, W. The reductic acid reaction of cellulose and oxycel- 
lulose. Makromol. Chem. 4, no. 3: 222-36 (February, 1950). [In 
German ; French summary] cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 881. 


Continuing earlier investigations on the formation of reductic acid from 

wood and various plant materials by careful hydrolysis with oxalic acid, a 
comprehensive study was made of different native and regenerated, as. well 
as hydrolytically and oxidatively degraded, celluloses. Reductic acid is an 
enediol related chemically to ascorbic acid. Although the yield from the 
native and cuprammonium- regenerated celluloses in general was ‘low, a 
striking exception was a high D.P. (3000) cotton which gave a much greater 
percentage of reductic acid than lower D.P. cotton linters and wood pulp. 
Since the effect persists after regeneration of the cotton from cuprammonium 
solution (with precautions to avoid air oxidation), it is concluded that, rather 
than involving foreign substances in the fiber, it may be a matter of ‘specific 
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groups which are present in the longer chain molecules but which are altered 
or destroyed by chemical pulping or purification treatments. Heterogeneous 
hydrolytic degradation of cotton linters had little effect on the formation of 
reductic acid. However, oxidation by chlorine, nitrogen dioxide, potassium 
dichromate, and potassium permanganate considerably increased the yield of 
reductic acid from the products. Crystalline reductic acid has been isolated 
from the hydrolyzate of cellulose oxidized by chlorine. However, oxidizing 
agents which attack the secondary hydroxyls of the anhydroglucose unit, 
such as periodate and, very probably, hydrogen peroxide, are not effective in 
producing the enediol. The results are discussed, and a probable mechanism 
for the formation of reductic acid by dehydration and decarboxylation 
(through the uronic acid group) of cellulose is proposed. 9 tables and 11 
footnotes. M.A.H. 


CELLULOSE—HEAT OF COMBUSTION 


Jessup, Ravtpu S., and Prosen, Epwarp J. Heats of combus- 
tion and formation of cellulose and nitrocellulose (cellulose nitrate ). 


J. Research Natl. Bur. Standards 44, no. 4: 387-93 (April, 1950). 


The authors give the results of bomb calorimetric measurements of heats 
of combustion at 30° C. of one sample of cellulose and four samples of nitro- 
cellulose from cotton linters, and of one sample of cellulose and four samples 
of nitrocellulose from wood pulp. The results have been combined with 
values for the heats of formation of carbon dioxide and water to obtain 
values of heats of formation of the celluloses and nitrocelluloses. Empirical 
equations are given expressing the heats of combustion and formation of the 
nitrocelluloses as functions of nitrogen content. 5 tables, 2 figures, and 19 
references. ES. 


CELLULOSE—HEMICELLULOSE 


Jayme, G., and ScHEencK, Upo. Effect of hemicellulose content 
and the reactivity of pulps on their behavior on acetylation. Mel- 
liand Textilber. 31, no. 3: 153-6; no. 4: 230-3 (March, April, 
1950). [In German] cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 516-17. 


The Jayme-Schenck technique of activation with glacial acetic acid prior 
to acetylation was applied to various pulps. The pulps reacted in the follow- 
ing descending order of activity: cotton linters, beechwood nitric acid a-pulps, 
hot purified spruce sulfite pulps, prehydrolyzed beech and reed sulfate pulps, 
hardwood sulfite rayon pulps, spruce sulfite rayon pulps, and pine sulfate 
pulps. Cold alkaline purification of pulps gave products low in hemicellulose. 
On acetylation these gave clear solutions only when the pulps had been 
preactivated with acetic acid. In the case of a spruce dissolving pulp, alkaline 
purification was carried out at various temperatures (ranging from 7 to 90° 
C.). Whereas the highest pulp yields were obtained at 55°, the highest 
a-cellulose contents were obtained at 7 and 20°. The largest percentage of 
residues (after acetylation) and the highest turbidity were manifested after 
alkaline purification at 55°. The lowest values were found after purification 
at 7 and 20°. In order to determine the effect of hemicellulose content as well 
as the reactivity of the various pulps, the pulps were acetylated both with 
and without glacial acetic acid preactivation. This served as a measure of 
the initial reactivity of the pulps, and a criterion regarding the suitability 
of a specific pulp for acetate formation. Thus (prior to glacial acetic acid 
activation) nitric acid beechwood pulps of highest purity showed a lower 
acetylation activity than did sulfite pulps purified by hot alkaline treatment. 
10 tables, 2 graphs, and 38 references. LE.W. 
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CELLULOSE—SACCHARIFICATION 


PROGLER, Rupo.r. The recovery of Dextropur by saccharifica- 
tion of cellulose with concentrated sulfuric acid. Chem. Ztg. 74, no. 
10: 130-1 (March 9, 1950). [In German] 


The author outlines a hydrolytic technique for the use of concentrated 
sulfuric acid which gives a sirup from which glucose can be obtained. The 
technique can also be used for the preparation of xylose. L.E.W. 


CELLULOSE ETHERS 


Dow CHEMICAL CoMPANY. Water-soluble Methocel. Paper Mill 
News 73, no. 20: 78 (May 20, 1950). 


Possible applications of Methocel, a water-soluble methylcellulose, in the 
paper industry are discussed, including oil and wax sizings, antiblock and 
greaseproof coatings, and as a modifier of the viscosity of other water-base 
coatings. Brief directions for the correct selection and application of Methocel 
solutions are given. ES. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Nicuotson, G. W. E. The role of the chemical engineer in the 
pulp and paper industry. Tappi 33, no. 5: 42A, 44A (May, 1950). 


Until about 10 to 15 years ago, the activities of the chemical engineers 
and the chemists in the pulp and paper industry were largely limited to the 
laboratory, testing raw materials and samples of chemicals from the proc- 
esses, as well as samples of pulp and paper. In those days, the chemical 
engineer did not participate very actively in the actual operation, except in a 
more or less advisory or service capacity. However, in recent years a 
greater appreciation of the knowledge of graduate engineers has developed, 
with the result that they have contributed materially to the progress of the 
pulp and paper industry. It is believed that the chemical engineer has a 
tremendous field open to him not only in mill operation as such, but in the 
design of the equipment and its application. However, a plan should be 
worked out so that he may obtain practical experience as well as contribute 
to the welfare of his company. Such plans, as well as opportunities for the 
chemical engineer, are discussed. E.S. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—FORAGE CROPS—LIGNIN 


DE Man, TH. J., and bE Heus, J. G. Lignin in grass (with spe- 
cial reference to the nitrogen present in the lignin preparations). 
Rec. trav. chim. 69, no. 2: 271-6 (February, 1950). [In English] 


Lignin has been determined by two methods in grass samples of Lolium 
perenne at different stages of growth. In the first method, the sample is dried 
at a low temperature, extracted with alcohol-benzene, pretreated with pepsin 
to hydrolyze proteins, boiled with 5% sulfuric acid, subjected to a treatment 
with 72% sulfuric acid, dried at 105-110°C., and ashed. In the second method, 
the dried alcohol-benzene-extracted material is prehydrolyzed with 5% hydro- 
chloric acid, digested with trypsin in alkaline solution, treated with 72% 
sulfuric acid, and then boiled with 4.6% sulfuric acid. By determining the 
nitrogen content in the lignins and multiplying it by 6.25, the protein con- 
tent is determined and the lignin value corrected. It is shown that the nitrogen- 
containing material in the lignin is protein of the same amino-acid composi- 
tion as the original protein in the grass. 3 tables and 12 references. F.E.B. 


Sod tt Sat 
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CHEMICALS 


Roperick, Howarp F. Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., mfrs. of 
chemical materials for the paper industry. Paper Trade J. 130, no. 
21 : 19-22, 24 (May 25, 1950). 

Among the numerous chemicals produced by the company at Wyandotte, 
Mich., those used by the pulp and paper industries are soda ash, calcium 
carbonate, caustic soda, chlorine, Carbose (a special grade of sodium car- 
boxymethylcellulose), and Kreelon (an alkylarylsulfonate, a wetting agent) ; 
the manufacturing methods are outlined. In conclusion, a brief history of the 
company and its founder, John Baptiste Ford, is given. 9 figures. E.S. 


SacH, W. A. The chemical elements and the paper maker. 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 133, no. 13: 867-70 (March 30, 1950). 


Examples are listed to illustrate that nearly every group of the periodic 
table contains at least one element which ultimately finds its way into the 
manufacture of paper. ES. 

CHLORINE 


FreitaG, Rupotr. Chlorine-gas processes. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 
78, no. 7: 179 (April 15, 1950). [In German] 

With reference to the enormous quantities of chlorine gas used in industry, 
particularly pulp and paper mills, safety directions in the case of escaping 
chlorine gas are given, and examples of cases are listed. ES. 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE 


LunpperG, A. H. Manufacture of chlorine dioxide by the S. H. 
Persson method. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 24, no. 6: 78, 80, 82 
(May, 1950). 


The author discusses the manufacture of chlorine dioxide according to 
U.S. patent 2,376,935, granted to Sven H. Persson on May 29, 1945. Two 
process flowsheets, one for a continuous large-sized plant, and one for a 
semicontinuous, small-sized plant are included. Data on production cost are 
given. The effect of chlorine dioxide on lignin and cellulose during bleaching 
is discussed. When used in an acid or neutral solution, chlorine dioxide reacts 
vigorously and rapidly with lignin and other colored constituents of wood 
pulp, leaving the cellulose components practically unaffected, even at long 
exposure times, high temperatures, and high concentrations. In alkali solution, 
it has a more oxidizing effect and attacks not only the lignin but also the 
cellulose, so that great care must be exercised in its use. The Scandinavian 
mills which practice chlorine dioxide bleaching use up to 20 Ib./ton __ 


CHROMATOGRAPHY 


KressMAN, T. R. E. Ion exchange resin membranes and resin- 
impregnated filter paper. Nature 165, no. 4197: 568 (April 8, 
1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 240. 


A successful attempt was made to use ion-exchange resins as electrodes 
for the determination of ionic activities in solution; these resins were pre- 
pared in the form of membranes, rods, tubes, and thimbles containing sulfonic, 
carboxyl, and amino groups. The membranes consist of cross-linked resin 
polymers, are insoluble in all liquids, and contain approximately 55% of 
their own weight of water. The total ionic capacities of the membranes 
containing sulfonic and carboxyl groups are of the order of 1.5 milliequiva- 
lents per wet gram, and those of the anion exchange membranes about 5. 
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Differences in pore size and in ionic mobility within the resin makes possible 

the separation of ions in some cases. The known methods of filter paper 

chromatography can be employed with resin-impregnated filter papers. 

3 references. J.A.B. 
COOKING PROCESS 


Fouton, A. Recent pulp-cooking methods. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 
78, no. 1: 3-5 (Jan. 15, 1950). [In German] 


The author reviews a few recent German patents on different cooking “o 
cedures. 
CORROSION 


MacpouGaLt, G. Corrosion of aluminum foil. Patra J. 12, no. 4: 
22 (November, 1949). 

The prime cause of the corrosion of aluminum foil is the adhesive used to 
secure it to its backing paper or board. It is recommended that an adhesive 
with as high a solid content as possible, free from chlorides and sulfates, and 
neutral in acidity be used; boards should be aired to dry the water from 
the adhesive before stacking and shipping. J.A.B. 


COTTON 


Heyn, A. N. J. Relationship of wax content to maturity of 
cotton. Textile Research J. 19, no. 11: 711-14 (November, 1949). 


The maturity of cotton determines to a large extent the physical properties 
of the fiber and its ability to be processed. A new concept for the determina- 
tion of maturity is proposed, which is based on the amount and structure of 
cell-wall material deposited in the fiber during its secondary growth. A linear 
relationship between average maturity and reciprocal wax percentage was 
established for different cotton varieties; the percentage of wax is constantly 
lowered, since an ever-increasing amount of cell-wall material (cellulose) is 
formed as the cotton matures. The Conrad method (cf. B.I.P.C. 15: 204) 
was employed for the wax determinations in the present studies. It gives 
accurate results, but has the disadvantage that it requires six hours’ extrac- 
tion and accurate weighing; a more practical method should be — 


1 table and 3 figures. 


MarsH, Paut B., BARKER, HeNry D., Kerr, THOMAS, and 
ButTLer, Mary L. Wax content as related to surface area of cotton 
fibers. Textile Research J. 20, no. 5: 288-97; Letters to the editor. 
Wax content of cotton fibers : 297-8 (May, 1950). 

Among a group of 62 essentially unweathered fiber samples from American 
upland cotton plants of different inherent and environmental backgrounds, 
the percentage of wax was found to be rather closely proportional to surface 
area per unit weight of fiber as determined by the air-flow (arealometer) 
method of Sullivan and Hertel (cf. B.I.P.C. 11: 123). The weight of wax 
per unit of fiber surface was thus a relatively constant quantity, although 
not an absolutely constant one, among these samples. Results of melting point 
determinations did not suggest the probability of important qualitative differ- 
ences in wax composition at the time of boll opening among the several 
American upland cottons studied; the sole exception encountered was the 
high-melting point wax from the green-lint, high-wax cotton previously re- 
ported by Conrad (cf. B.I.P.C. 12: 139). In a group of 12 Sea Island 
hybrids, both the amount of wax per unit fiber surface and the wax melting 
points were similar to the results obtained for American upland types. Five 
Indian cottons all had very low wax contents; their surface areas were below 
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the normal range of the method for surface-area determination. Weathering 
of cotton in the field before harvest resulted in higher wax contents as 
measured by the Conrad method (cf. B.I.P.C. 15: 204) and lower wax melt- 
ing points than were found for similar but unweathered samples. Further 
work is required to indicate the nature of the causal factors involved in 
this change which occurs during weathering. An additional discussion is 
presented in the “Letter to the editor,” with reference to the article by Heyn 
(cf. preceding abstract). 3 tables, 2 figures, and 24 references. E.S. 


DE-INKING 


BalLey, H. P., ForsyTHeE, J. J., and Tomaszewsk1, J. F. Deink- 
ing studies IV. Selective screening and refining as applied to par- 
tially deinked stock. Tappi 33, no. 5: 238-43 (May, 1950); cf. 
B.I.P.C. 19: 312-13. 


Experiments previously made in a commercial deinking system have 
indicated that the major part of the defibering and deinking has been obtained 
during the initial disintegration in an impeller-type centrifugal pulper. Fur- 
ther work conducted on a semicommercial scale has shown that it is possible 
to take the partially deinked and defibered stock from the centrifugal pulper, 
and by selective screening with Jonsson screens, to separate deinked and 
defibered fractions which may be run directly to brown stock washers, 
thereby eliminating the normal cooking procedure or making it necessary 
on a relatively small part of the total stock only. It has been further indi- 
cated that by a combination of selective screening and of disintegration with 
a high-speed refiner, elimination of the cooking process may also be nearly 
effected. Brown stock thus produced has been semicommercially bleached in 
the usual manner with no detrimental effect on the cleanliness or other prop- 


erties of the deinked stock, as far as can be determined experimentally. 11 
tables, 8 figures, and 2 references. E.S. 


DIGESTERS 


Cotutins, T. T., Jr. The corrosion and lining of sulphate di- 
gesters. Paper Trade J. 130, no. 21: 32-4, 36, 38; no. 22: 20-2 
(May 25, June 1, 1950). 

An annotated bibliography on the subject is presented, with 36 references 
covering the literature through 1949, ES. 


Funk, W. H., and Wycue, E. H. Stainless-clad steel for di- 
gesters. Paper Trade J. 130, no. 20: 23-4, 26, 28 (May 18, 1950). 


The advantages of stainless-clad steel digesters for sulfite and sulfate 
cooking are discussed, such as cleaner pulp, reduced corrosion, and fewer 
operating difficulties. Although the initial cost of a stainless-clad digester is 
higher, a lower cost per ton of pulp will result from prolonged digester 
life and, in some applications, also from increased output per cook. The 
manufacture, application, and types of stainless-clad steels suitable for pulp- 
ing equipment are described, with particular reference to a recent develop- 
ment, the adaptation of Type 316 ELC and Type 318 (with columbium 
added) clad steels for use in large digesters without danger of carbide 
precipitation or sensitization. 3 tables and 6 figures. ES. 


DRYING—PAPER 


Montcomery, A. E. The drying of paper. Tappi 33, no. 5: 64A, 
66A ; discussion: 66A, 68A (May, 1950). 
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The drying of paper on the paper machine does not constitute modern, 
scientific drying, and the problems of insulation of the drier and ventilation 
of the machine room have not yet been economically solved. Drying rates 
are quite often below standard; some of the factors which exert an influence 
are heat transfer (preferably from the metal wall to the paper itself), scale 
on the inside of the drier wall, lack of steam turbulence resulting in ringing, 
condition of the drier surface, nature of paper surface, moisture content of 
paper, tightness of draws and drier felts, machine speed, and diameter of 
driers. In conclusion, brief reference is made to the facts which are not 
yet known about drying and which require clarification, particularly the 
manner in which the water leaves the sheet. ES. 


DYES AND DYEING 


Craic, F. A. Dyestuffs and their application to paper. World’s 
Paper Trade Rev. 133, no. 13: 859-67 (March 30, 1950). 


The author discusses the different classes of dyestuffs used in paper dyeing, 
mordants, the selection of dyestuffs and the part played by the color of the 
base paper, the identification of dyestuffs in paper, color room equipment, the 
layout of beaters and chests and the addition of dyestuffs to them, pre- 
liminary trials for the matching of shades and samples taken before and 
during the machine run, color changes (whether the machine should be 
running through or be shut down and washed up), the manufacture of 
silurian or granite papers, and common color defects and methods for their 
reduction or elimination (dye specks, mottled surface, dye mottle, variation 
of shade, and two-sidedness of color). E.S. 


EUCALYPTUS 


MELLER, ALEXANDER. Eucalypt pulps from water prehydrolysis 
and sulphate pulping; the process and resultant pulp properties. 
Tappi 33, no. 5: 248-53 (May, 1950). 


A mixture of species of eucalypt woods precooked with water at 85 p.s.i. 
followed by sulfate pulping at 45 p.s.i., applying 19-30% alkali, resulted in 
pulps with practically the same xylan contents ranging from 3 to 2.8%. The 
percentage alkali applied in the sulfate pulping stage influenced significantly 
the pulp yield, bleachability, and solution viscosity of the derived pulps. 
Eucalyptus regnans wood samples precooked with water at 95-100 p.s.i. 
showed a low pentosan content (5%) when compared with that of the 
original woods (17-18%). The water-precooked woods were readily delig- 
nified by hot alkali solutions, and the pentosan content was also reduced by 
alkali treatment. The “difficultly soluble xylan fraction” of the water- 
precooked woods was much lower than that of the parent woods. Pre- 
cooking the eucalypt wood samples with water at 95-100 p.s.i., followed 
by sulfate pulping of the precooked chips at 45-60 p.s.i., applying 18 to 
20% alkali, resulted in pulp yields of 31-33%. Additional bleaching without 
alkaline purification yielded fibers containing 1.5 to 1.8% total pentosans, 1% 
resistant pentosans, and 93-96% a-cellulose. 6 tables, 1 figure, and 35 — 


FIBER—IDENTIFICATION 


Boyce, E. A. W. Identifying textile fibers for dyeing. Am. 
Dyestuff Reptr. 39, no. 9: 292 (May 1, 1950). 


The simplest and most common tests (visual, burning, microscopic, chemi- 
cal, and staining) for textile fiber identification are described briefly. E.S. 
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FILTERING SPECIALTIES 


Bourne, H. G., and Srreett, L. P. The use of filter paper for 
collecting aerosols. Paper Trade J. 130, no, 19: 21-4 (May 11, 


1950). 


The use of laboratory filter papers for the sampling of. dust, mist, and 
fume is expanding in the field of industrial hygiene engineering. In the 
absence of manufacturers’ data, papers known to be highly retentive to fine 
precipitates in liquid suspension have most frequently been selected ; these 
papers offer a relatively high resistance to the passage of air. Evidence is 
presented that thick, bulky papers, such as E & D 623-026, show a high 
degree of retentiveness to airborne dust and mist and a comparatively low 
resistance to the passage of air. The purpose of the present paper is twofold ; 
first, to call the attention of filter-paper manufacturers to an increasingly 
important new use of filter papers and to enlist their co-operation in the 
development of suitable types, and second, to encourage industrial hygienists 
to investigate various laboratory filter papers for this purpose. 4 tables, 3 
figures, and 23 references. ES. 


FINISHING ROOM 


Joun SHAw anv Sons (Honley) Ltd., Huddersfield, England. 
The Shaw-Scott paper inspection machine. Paper & Print 23, no. 
1:99 (Spring, 1950). 

Designed to speed up the sorting of sheets, the Shaw-Scott paper inspec- 
tion machine eliminates the necessity of long training periods for sorters and 
increases production as much as 50% per man-hour. It is built in three 
sections: the suction feed; the inspection section, which permits sheets to be 
inspected either with or without the aid of fluorescent lights; and the 
delivery unit, including a special tray for rejects. Perfect sheets pass on to 
the pile delivery unit and are automatically counted. 1 figure. J.A.B. 


FOLDING BOXES 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. Lost and found: a trademark. 
Modern Packaging 23, no. 9: 96-8 (May, 1950). 


Since the word ‘ ‘mimeograph,” formerly the company’s exclusive property 
and the most prominent feature in its package design, has become a generic 
term and is in common use, a new package has been designed with emphasis 
on the company name and the keyhole symbol. In addition to the new design, 
important structural changes have been made in certain packages, simplify- 
ing packaging operations and providing greater convenience and utility to 
the ultimate user. For example, the new quire and double-quire packages 
for stencils are folding cartons which permit end identification and either 
end or side opening. A new applicator bottle for correction fluid is also de- 
scribed. 5 illustrations. J.A 


Foyte, J. R. Cartons—fitness for purpose. Paper Making and 
Paper Selling 69, no. 1: 31-6 (1950). 


In an address given at the Boxfoldia Packaging Conference, the author 
discusses the physical aspects of package design. The requirements of the 
carton manufacturer, the product manufacturer, the retailer, and the con- 
sumer must be taken into consideration in the design of a package and the 
determination of its dimensions, construction, and the material to be used. 
Several kinds of cartons are described, such as the tuck-in end, claw-lock, 
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and plain-flap types, and their relative advantages for various products are 
discussed. The three principal materials used are chipboard, white-lined 
chip, and white-lined manila triplex, although a small amount of board made 
entirely from wood pulp is imported from Canada and the Scandinavian 
countries. Printed designs are mentioned only briefly. 3 illustrations. J.A.B. 


PACKAGING AND Display ENcyYCLopPaAeEpIA. Cartons, boxes and 
composites. Packaging and Display Encyclopaedia, 1950: 415-444 
[ London, George Newnes Limited, 1950] 

The various types of carton construction, the methods of manufacturing 
them, and the materials used are considered in the following articles: Sey- 
mour, Vera E. Cartons and display outers, p. 415-25; Anon. Rigid type 
folding boxes, p. 426-7; Anon. Rigid paperboard boxes, p. 428-38; Anon. 
Composite cundanirs and paper drums, p. 439-40; and Anon, Waxed cartons, 
p. 441-4. Illustrations and diagrams are included. J.A.B. 


FORESTS AND FORESTRY 


SIHVONEN, S. V. Raw material supply for integrated wood 
utilization at Crossett. Proc. Forest Products Research Soc. 3: 25- 
30; discussion: 30-1 (1949). 

The possibility of a sustained yield operation was recognized at an early 
date by the owners of the Crossett Lumber Co. Sound forestry practice was 
the first step toward this goal; this was followed by the construction of a 
destructive distillation plant in 1930 to utilize low-grade hardwoods inter- 
fering with the establishment and growth of pine. When it became apparent 
that the stands of young pine timber which replaced the virgin growth had 
developed to the point where thinnings were essential to maintain a suitable 
growth rate, a modern kraft paper mill was constructed in 1937 to use the 
thinnings and the sawlog tops left after logging. The present intensified 
methods of management and harvesting are outlined; future plans call for 
improved woods mechanization, transportation, and communication. ESS. 


GLUE AND GELATINE 


ALFRED ADAMS AND CoMPANY L1tp., West Bromwich, Staffs. 
Glue; eleven golden rules to give you the best results. Paper & 
Print 23, no. 1:104, 106 (Spring, 1950). 


Directions for the correct preparation of bone and hide glue are given, 
with particular emphasis on temperature. E.S. 


GUMS AND RESINS 


Jones, J. K. N. The structure of peach gum. Part I. The sugars 
produced on hydrolysis of the gum. J. Chem. Soc.: 534-7 (Febru- 
ary, 1950). 

Peach gum on hydrolysis yields a mixture of p-galactose (5 parts), 
L-arabinose (6 parts), D-xylose (2 parts), L-rhamnose (about 2%), and 
p-glucuronic acid (1 part). The rate of hydrolysis indicates that the arabinose 
residues are in the furanose form; the other sugars are probably present in 
the pyranose form. Graded hydrolysis of the gum gives an aldobiuronic acid 
identified as 6-p-glucuronosido-p-galactose. Oxidation of the gum with 
periodic acid yields approximately two moles of formic acid per repeating 
unit of equivalent weight 2040. Eight sugar residues are oxidized, of which 
four are arabinose, two are xylose, and two are galactose. ES 
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HISTORY 


Anon. The ancestors of paper. Papeterie 4, no. 4: 90-1 (April, 
1950). [In French] 


Brief reference is made to bark, silk, tile, papyrus, and parchment as 
carriers of the written word. E.S. 


Anon. Papermakers-gluers of sheets (boardmakers), Papetier 
4, no. 4: 35, 37-40 (April, 1950). [In French] 


These artisans were not united in a guild prior to 1599, when they received 
their first decrees (later amended) under the reign of Henri IV; some of 
their rules and regulations are listed. A brief outline is given of the raw 
materials used (chiefly waste from paper manufacture and bookbinding, spoiled 
paper, and confiscated books) and the manufacturing processes involved. The 
types of glue used for the different grades and further conversion (such as 
embossing, gilding or silvering, and applying silver flowers to a golden 
background) are also described. | a 


B[ocxwitz] H. H. Documents to the history of paper; sources 
for the history of Asiatic papermaking. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 78, 
no. 3: 67-8 (Feb. 15, 1950). [In German] 

Reference is made to an article by the French sinologist, G. Pauthier, in 
the Journal asiatique of 1868, in which he quotes from Chinese documents on 
the history of papermaking. The most important reference is to the fact that 
in the memoirs of Empress Hou of the first Han dynasty (187-180 B.C.), 
the use of paper is mentioned. This is approximately 300 years earlier than the 
—— accepted date of the invention of papermaking by T’sai Lun = 105 
A.D. 


Jacos, Bruno. The paper mill Bettenhausen near Kassel. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 78, no. 4: 100-2 (Feb. 28, 1950). [In Ger- 
man] 


A history of the paper mill at Bettenhausen and its tenants is presented. 
The first mention of the mill in documents dates from 1509, although the 
mill may have been built about a decade or more earlier. The last tenants 
retired in 1841, when the construction of a new mill equipped with machinery 
in the vicinity made is economically impossible to continue the old handmade 
procedures. E 


SPORHAN-KREMPEL, Lore, and PiccarpD, GERHARD. “Dutch bee- 
hive paper” and “smooth gold and silver paper”; a brief chapter 
on paper prices of previous times. Allg. Papier-Rundschau no. 5: 
221-2 (March 15, 1950). [In German] 


A few data are given on the price ranges of paper mills, rags, and reams of 
fine paper during the 16th to 18th centuries. E.S. 


INSECTS AND VERMIN 
Evans, D. M. Life and death of a bookworm. Patra J. 12, no. 4: 
14-16 (November, 1949) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 401. 


; A part of the information included in the previous reference is — 
rere. F 
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INSTRUMENTATION 


THE Bristor Company, Waterbury, Conn. Instrumentation 
of the Chemipulper continuous digester. Paper Trade J. 130, no. 
20: 21-2, 30 ( May 18, 1950). 

An illustrated description of the automatic control of the Chemipulper 
continuous digester is given. 3 figures. ES. 


INTERIOR PACKING 


PACKAGING AND Display ENcycLopaepia. Shockproof pack- 
aging. Packaging and Display Encyclopaedia, 1950: 567-81 
[London, George Newnes Limited, 1950] 


The packaging of articles such as delicate instruments, fragile glassware, 
furniture, and antiques, which need special protection, is discussed in the 
following articles: Seymour, Vera E. Shockproof packaging materials, p. 
567-73; Anon. Packaging of furniture and antiques, p. 574-7; and Anon. 
Shockproof packaging; manufacturers’ latest progress and practice, Pe — 

e A.B. 
LATEX, SYNTHETIC 


Watsu, R. H., ApernatHy, H. H., Pockman, W. W., GaL- 
LoWAY, J. R., and HartsFIE.p, E. P. Neoprene latex in the paper 
industry. Tappi 33, no. 5: 232-7 (May, 1950). 

Recently it has been found that paper treated with small amounts of 
Neoprene Latex Type 735 (1) possesses a highly desirable combination of 
properties. A practical method for adding (1) to the beater is described. It 
consists of sensitizing the latex with a dispersing agent and a small amount 
of aluminum sulfate. The sensitized latex, together with an antioxidant and 
zinc oxide, is added to the pulp during stock preparation and is coprecipitated 
with the fiber by means of alum. The papermaking operation is then com- 
pleted in the normal manner. The results of both laboratory experiments 
and plant trials with this process are given. Data are presented which show 
the effects obtained on various physical properties of the resulting paper. The 
wet strength is outstanding, and elongation, tensile and bursting strengths, 
folding endurance, and internal bonding strength are improved. (1) can 
also be used in larger percentages to obtain products similar to those produced 
by saturation. 5 tables, 16 figures, and 10 references. E.S. 


LIGNIN 


KATZEN, RAPHAEL, KRUSHEL, IRVING, and OTHMER, DoNALD F. 
Utilization of methoxy lignin chloride by resinification. Tappi 33, 
no. 5: 244-5 (May, 1950). 


Resin-forming characteristics were noted for methoxy lignin chloride (1) 
obtained by chlorinating wood in boiling methanol. Esterification reactions 
yielded light-colored transparent thermoplastic resins. A series of resins, ob- 
tained with different proportions of (1) and phthalic anhydride, varied in 
melting point and melting range and indicated the possibility of controlling 
the degree of thermoplasticity of the resinous products. Self-polymerization 
of (1) was noted, and application of catalysts, particularly benzoyl 
peroxide, yielded light-colored, heat-stable thermoplastic resins. All ester 
resins and polycondensation resins were formed by reaction in boiling 
methanol under a chlorine atmosphere. 3 tables, 1 figure, and 1 ae 
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PLaprer, J. New results in the chemistry of lignin and ligno- 
sulfonic acid. Colloquiumsber, Inst. Gerbereichem. Tech. Hoch- 
schule Darmstadt no. 5: 60-79 (1949). [In German] 


The author reviews the structure and sulfonation of lignin and tannin and 
discusses the use of lignosulfonates as tanning materials. 50 references. 


M.A.B. 
MACHINERY 


Nickerson, ARNo W. Stock preparation improvements. Paper 
Mill News 73, no. 20: 34 (May 20, 1950). 


The author reviews briefly advances during recent years in pulpers, settling 
systems, refiners, beaters, and disk refiners. ES. 


Peterson, G. A. Dynomachines for slushing, defibering, and 
fiber separation by dynomizing. Paper Mill News 73, no. 20: 75-6 
(May 20, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 632-3. 

Brief reference is made to various types of Dyno machines, including the 
QuatroPulper, which consists of a vertical tank equipped with one to four 
DynoPellers mounted in the wall of the tank. The function of the Quatro- 
Pulper is the same as that of the DynoPulper, although it is designed for 
larger capacities (from 2000 to 6000 pounds of stock). 5 illustrations. E.S. 


MACHINERY—BEARINGS 


HeEro_p, ALBERT. Clamping arrangement for drilling the bush- 
ings of guide rolls. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 77, no. 18: 511-12 (Dec. 
31, 1949). [In German] 


The bushings of guide rolls are usually made of expensive metals (bronze, 
brass, etc.) so that worn sections are repaired and, preferably, not replaced 
by new ones. These bushings are difficult to clamp into the lathe for drilling ; 
an arrangement for this purpose is described which can be built in the 
machine shop of a mill. 2 diagrams. ES. 


MACHINERY—BEATERS 


Nosie & Woop Macuine Company. The Victory beater. Paper 
Mill News 73, no. 20: 42, 46, 66 (May 20, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 
323. 


An illustrated description of the single-roll and multiroll-type Victory 
beater is given. 7 figures. E.S. 


MACHINERY—BELTING 


Gau_, E. A. Improved stock preparation through V-belts. Paper 
Mill News 73, no. 20: 48, 50 (May 20, 1950); cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 
569. 


The advantages of V-belt drives, including Vari-pitch drives, to different 
types of stock-preparation equipment are outlined. 5 illustrations. S. 
MACHINERY—CONVERTING MACHINERY 


PACKAGING AND DispLay Encyciopaepta, Manufacturing 
equipment and accessories. Packaging and Display Encyclopaedia, 
1950 : 653-709 [ London, George Newnes Limited, 1950] 
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Different types of converting and packaging machinery are reviewed. 
A.B. 


THEUERKAUF, ARTHUR. The manufacture of modern folding 
boxes, Allg. Papier-Rundschau no. 5: 216-20 (March 15, 1950). 
[In German] 


The author discusses automatic machinery by Jagenberg for printing, 
lacquering, cutting and scoring, crease breaking, pasting, pressing, counting, 
and bundling folding-box blanks. Although hot adhesives have been considered 
essential for the efficient operation of such a machine, special cold glues have 
recently been developed which give equally satisfactory results. 6 = 


MACHINERY—CORRUGATING MACHINE 


SAMUEL M, Lancston Company, Camden, N.J. Heavy duty 
single facer. Fibre Containers 35, no, 5: 69-70 (May, 1950). 


A new type of single facer of especially heavy construction is described. 
The machine is designed for maximum accessibility and incorporates many 
standard and new features. ESS. 


Henry Pratt Company, Chicago. The new Henry Pratt pre- 
heater. Fibre Containers 35, no. 5: 79-80 (May, 1950). 


The special features of the new 9-point prefeeder-preconditioner for single- 
face corrugators are described; its adaptability in overcoming the problems 
of splicing new rolls is pointed out. 3 figures. ES. 


MACHINERY—DECKLING 


VoceEL, HerBerT. An improved cut squirt. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 
78, no. 1:8 (Jan. 15, 1950). [In German] 


When single cut squirts become clogged, they are liable to cause cracks 
in the edge of the paper web. A V-shaped arrangement of two nozzles is 
described, in which the simultaneous clogging of both nozzles is prevented. 
Should one nozzle become clogged, the other will continue to function while 
the clogged one is being cleaned; no damage is done to the paper web. 1 
diagram. ES. 


MACHINERY—DOCTORS 
Ka. He. The doctors of the upper press rolls. Wochbl. Papier- 
fabr. 78, no. 1: 5-6 (Jan. 15, 1950). [In German] 


Directions are given for the installation of doctors on the upper press rolls 
of paper machines and for their proper maintenance. 7 diagrams. oe 


MACHINERY—FELTS 


Rees, E. A., and DaHLBerc, Harotp, Nylon in papermakers’ 
felts. Paper Trade J. 130, no. 18: 21-5 (May 4, 1950); cf. 
B.I.P.C. 19: 402-3. 

This is a reprint of Kenwood bulletin no. 42 (1948). ES. 


MACHINERY—PACKAGING MACHINERY 


RANCHO-GRANADA CorpoRATION, Los Angeles. Vacuum-pre- 
packed meats. Modern Packaging 23, no. 9: 99-101 (May, 1950). 
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A new type of vacuumizing machine has been developed which seals 
sliced luncheon meats in flexible pouches at the rate of 30 half-pound pack- 
ages per minute. The complete production line consists of two standard meat 
slicers, speeded up and modified to slice exact-weight slices; an automatic 
stacking device and conveyor; a semiautomatic loading assembly; and the 
automatic vacuum-packaging, heat-sealing machine; only five operators are 
needed. The machine can easily be converted to handle packages of many 
sizes (up to four pounds) and varied dimensions. Pouches for the seven 
varieties of sliced meats now being packaged are cellophane laminated to 
Pliofilm, printed on the reverse side in three colors. The packers acknowledge 
two limitations of their packaging operation: the degree of sterilization that 
can be achieved in the product itself, and the stability of the vacuum seal. 
1 diagram, 6 illustrations, and 1 reference. J.A.B. 


MACHINERY—PIPING 


Tue Linpe Arr Propucts Company. Wrinkle-bending aids 
piping installations, Paper Ind. 32, no. 2: 170-1 (May, 1950). 

Wrinkle-bending is the formation of wrinkles or creases in the wall of a 
pipe to change its direction; it is a practical method for fitting pipe to in- 
stallations where standard stock fittings are either unsuitable or not particu- 
larly adaptable. It is especially useful where unorthodox bends are fre- 
quently employed and where rerouting of piping hookups requires complex 
bends to fit into existing piping installations, This bending technique has 
been used in pulp and paper mills in lines up to 10 inches in diameter for 
handling such fluids as water, steam, compressed air, weak black liquor, 
brown stock, slush pulp, white water, clay slurry, rosin size, and chlorine. 
Directions for the proper procedures are given, supplemented by illustrations 
depicting the wrinkle bending of a small and a large size pipe. 14 a 


MACHINERY—REFINERS 


AGRONIN, T. Shartle Duotrol. Paper Mill News 73, no. 20: 58, 
60, 62, 94 (May 20, 1950). 

The Duotrol, a mechanical device with a suitable electrical control 
mechanism for controlling the operation of jordans and Hydrafiners, is 
described. Although the same Duotrol is used in both cases, the actual 
application differs and is discussed separately for each type of machine. 
1 table and 11 figures. ES. 


MACHINERY—SAVE-ALLS 
Emes, White-water problems in the paper and board industries. 


Wochbl. Papierfabr. 78, no. 7: 176-8 (April 15, 1950). [In Ger- 
man] 


The author discusses the principal sources of white-water losses and the 
possibilities of a closed white-water system with a minimum amount of 
fresh-water addition. Savealls based on sedimentation and filtration are 
reviewed; brief reference is made to the Swedish flotation savealls, Adka 
and Savalla. ES. 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
PACKAGING AND DispLay ENcycLopaeptA. Mechanical handling. 
Packaging and Display Encyclopaedia, 1950: 733-58 [London, 
George Newnes Limited, 1950] 
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A review of handling equipment and practices is presented in the follow- 
ing articles: Bailey, L. W. Mechanical handling applied to packaging, ware- 
housing and despatch, p. 733-44; and Anon. Mechanical handling equipment; 
manufacturers’ latest progress and practice, p. 745-58, J.A.B. 


MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION 


Durry, James T., Jr. How to buy high-quality copper alloys. 
Paper Mill News 73, no. 20: 76,95 (May 20, 1950). 

The author emphasizes the importance of detailed specifications with full 
particulars when buying high-quality copper alloys (nickel-silver, cupro-nickel, 
phosphor bronze, and beryllium copper). Each user of these alloys should 
work out with the metal producer that particular combination of constituents, 
heat treatments, reductions, and tolerances which will best suit his applica- 

ES. 


tions. 1 table. 
METALLURGY 


GRIFFIN AND TatLock Ltp., London. Microid Polishing 
Aluminas; use in preparation of metallurgical specimens. World’s 
Paper Trade Rev. 133, no. 18: 1300, 1302 (May 4, 1950). 


Microid Polishing Aluminas are regularly shaped and rigidly graded 
powders which are recommended for the preparation of specimens for 
metallographic examinations. Such problems may arise from time to time in 
the paper industry. The method of preparing the specimens is re 3 


figures. 
METERS AND RECORDERS 


ConsIpINE, D. M., and Murpny, E. C. How to protect meters 
from harmful fluids. Paper Ind. 32, no. 2: 161-5 (May, 1950). 


Fluids presenting measuring problems are those of a corrosive nature or 
containing solid particles in suspension, volatile liquids and gases containing 
condensable vapors, explosive fluids, highly viscous fluids, liquids which 
congeal or solidify at room temperature, and foaming liquids. Most of these 
fluids can be measured by employing some means that will seal the instrument 
from the fluid proper; other fluids require instruments of a special type. The 
following devices and their application are discussed: liquid seals, con- 
densers, purge systems, area meters for viscous fluids, sealed armature 
meter bodies, diaphragm seals, and bellows seals. The selection of the 
method will depend upon the fluid being measured ; in some cases, a combina- 
tion of two or more of the systems will be required. 1 table and 5 ~— 


Hicks, TyLter G. Rotameters for paper and pulp mills. Paper 
Trade J. 130, no. 18: 16, 18-19 (May 4, 1950). 
The author discusses the construction of rotameters, suitable construction 


materials for their application to the measurement of different fluids in 
paper and pulp mills, and their operation and maintenance. 1 table and 4 


figures. E.S. 


MICROSCOPY 
Optica Society oF AMERIcA. Microscopy. J. Optical Soc. Am. 
40, no. 5 : 269-334 (May, 1950). 


The symposium on microscopy at the October, 1949 meeting of the 
Optical Society held in Buffalo, N.Y., included the "following papers, listed 
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here by authors and titles: Marton, L. Electrons vs. photons: a comparison 
of microscopes, p. 269-74; Foster, ‘. ¥. Microscope optics, p. 275-82; Grey, 
David S. A new series of microscope objectives. III. Ultraviolet objectives 
of intermediate numerical aperture, p. 283-90; Epstein, L. Ivan. An exten- 
sion of Toraldo’s theory of phase contrast I, p. 291-4; Osterberg, Harold. 
Microscope imagery and interpretations, p. 295- 303; Blout, Elkan R., Bird, 
George R., and Grey, David S. Infra-red microspectroscopy, p. 304-13; 
Benford, James R., and Seidenberg, Richard L. Phase contrast microscopy 
for opaque specimens, p. 314-16; Loofbourow, John R. Microspectroscopy, 
317-25; Zernike, F. A precision method for measuring small phase differences, 
p. 326-8; and Saylor, Charles Proffer, Brice, Arthur T., and Zernike, 
F. Color phase-contrast microscopy: requirements and applications, p. 329-34 
+ 1 col. plate. Most of the papers include tabulated data, figures, and 
J.A.B. 


references. 


ReumutH, H. Progress in textile microscopy. Kunstseide u. 
Zellwolle 28, no. 1: 1-10; no. 2: 37-44 (January, February, 1950). 
[In German] 

Following a brief review of microscopic techniques with emphasis on the 
importance of proper illumination procedures (polarization and fluorescence 
microscopy, the use of ultraviolet and infrared rays, and electron microscopy), 
the author discusses the development, possibilities, and applications of phase- 
contrast microscopy, particularly in the textile field. A selected, chronological 
bibliography on phase contrast with 31 references is included. 16 footnotes 
and 20 figures. E.S. 


MICROSCOPY (ELECTRON) 


RAnpsy, B. G., and Rist, E. Electron-microscopic preparation of 
colloids. Experientia 6, no. 1: 27-8 (January, 1950). [In German ; 
English summary ] 

In preparing hydrolyzed cellulose samples for examination with the 
electron microscope, the electronegatively charged particles in aqueous col- 
loidal suspension tend to form aggregates when placed on negatively 
charged nitrocellulose or cellulose triacetate supporting films. This is avoided 
by rendering the films electropositive by a thin layer, (a few Angstroms 
thick) of a light metal such as beryllium or aluminum which has been oxi- 
dized by air. 3 figures and 6 footnotes. M.A.H. 


MILL CONSTRUCTION 


Renarp, A. The problem of building a paper mill. Papeterie 72, 
no. 2: 67, 69, 71, 73; no. 4: 170-1, 173, 175, 177 (February, April, 
1950). [In French] cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 409. 


The economic factors are reviewed which are involved in the construction 
of a French paper mill making (a) fine sized papers from purchased bleached 
or unbleached coniferous pulp, and (b) fine white or colored papers from 
annual plants. 2 diagrams. ESS. 


MILL CONTROL 
Farrau, G. A. Controlling container quality. Tappi 33, no. 5: 
32A, 34A (May, 1950) ; Fibre Containers 35, no. 6: 48, 50 (June, 
1950). 


The quality-control system of the modern box plant is described, with 
special emphasis on the converting operations. 
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MILL MANAGEMENT 
Winston, C. C. Maintenance organization for a paper mill. 


Paper Ind. 32, no. 2: 165-6 (May, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 499-500. 


The author discusses various phases of maintenance management as it 
applies specifically to the pulp and paper industry, particularly the assign- 
ment and distribution of responsibility and the planning of the work. ES. 


MOLDS 


ArMITAGE, F. D. How to prevent mildew. Patra J. 12, no. 4: 
11-13 (November, 1949) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 184-5. 


This is a condensation of the previous reference. J.A.B. 


MUCILAGE 


LaIpLaw, R. A., and Percivat, E. G. V. Studies of seed muci- 
lages. Part V. Examination of a polysaccharide extracted from 
the seeds of Plantago ovata Forsk by hot water, J. Chem. Soc.: 
528-34 (February, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 97. 

Extraction of these seeds with hot water, after exhaustive extraction with 
cold water, yielded a polysaccharide fraction (PII, equivalent weight, about 
4000; uronic anhydride, about 3%; pentosan, about 90%; methylpentosan, 
nil). Hydrolysis of PII gave p-xylose (80%), L-arabinose (14%), p-galactose 
(a trace), an aldobiuronic acid (about 0.3%), and an insoluble residue (about 
3%). Acetylation, deacetylation and methylation, and fractional precipitation 
gave products A (63%), B (32%), and C (5%). Methanolysis and hydrolysis 
of A gave trimethyl-p-xylopyranose (8 parts), trimethyl-L-arabofuranose (3 
parts), tetramethyl-p-galactopyranose (about 0.3%), a 2,6-dimethylhexose 
(1 part), 2,4-dimethyl-p-xylopyranose (4 parts), 3- methyl- p-xylopyranose 
(8 parts), and D- xylopyranose (1 part). E.S. 


PACKAGING 


Anon. Gifts that win sales. Modern Packaging 23, no. 9: 71-7, 


180, 182, 184 (May, 1950). 


Since gift giving has become a year-round habit, gift packaging has be- 
come a specialized procedure, requiring particular market study and special 
treatment to meet timely requirements. Numerous examples of the effective 
gift packaging of all types of commodities are given, including folding 
cartons, setup boxes, transparent containers, combination units, wrapped 
prepacks, and decorative store gift wraps. 34 illustrations. A.B. 


Cotor Researcu Institute, Chicago. Scientific pre-determina- 
tion of packaging power. Packaging Parade 18, no. 208: 34-5 
(May, 1950). 

It is claimed that, by means of a scientifically controlled procedure, the 
salability of a package can be determined before it is introduced on the 
market. The package design is first broken down into its ocular and psycho- 
logical components, each of which is measured by instrument and by 
psychological tests. Recommendations are based on nine test ratings, which 
include visibility; readability; color and image preference, retention, and 
symbolism; and eye movement. Numerical ratings on the instrument tests 
are based on a 100% theoretical design having the greatest possible visibility. 
The new package adopted by Muller+Grocers Baking Co., Grand Rapids, 
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Mich., for its Brown ’n Serve rolls is used as an illustrative example of the 
effectiveness of the system; its test ratings are listed and explained. 3 
illustrations. A.B. 


FiscHerR, Emit. Paper and board as packaging materials. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 78, no. 4: 94-6 (Feb, 28, 1950). [In German] 


The enormous development in the application of paper and board to 
packaging problems in the war and postwar periods, particularly in the 
United States, is discussed, including multiwall bags, wet-strength papers, 
special laminations, corrugated and solid fiberboard shipping containers, and 
frozen-food wrapping. The important part played by research and container- 
testing laboratories is mentioned, as well as the need for investigations of 
export packaging in Germany. 3 ‘tables. E.S. 


PAPER—COATED 


SmitTH, J. Witson, TRELFA, RicHarp T., and Ware, Harris O. 
oe adhesives in roll coating. Tappi 33, no. 5: 212-18 (May, 
1950). 


High-quality coated paper, normally associated with casein adhesives, can 
be easily prepared on roll-coating equipment. Satisfactory techniques for 
applying casein colors to paper on this type of equipment were first de- 
veloped in the laboratory, and subsequent experience has proved that these 
procedures are adaptable to commercial machines. The laboratory phase of 
this development was performed with an experimental machine-coating unit 
and the Hercules Hi-Shear viscometer. Using this equipment it was found 
that the flow properties of most colors governed their operability on the 
machine. Unmodified casein colors have high viscosity and pronounced 
dilatant tendencies, precluding the production of acceptable coatings. These 
properties can be corrected by incorporating proper rheology-modifying 
agents, such as sodium sesquisilicate, into the color. With the sesquisilicate 
modification, some colors have satisfactory operating characteristics up to 
65% solids. Two mixing procedures are recommended. In one, dry casein is 
added to a pigment slip and solubilized in the presence of the pigment. In the 
other, a casein solution is prepared first, and then the dry pigment is added 
to the solution. Either process can be ‘used with sigma-blade mixers, but 
only the latter is recommended with paddle-agitated mixing tanks. Paper 
from casein colors modified with sesquisilicate can be hardened by treating 
with formaldehyde solution or vapor. The rheological procedures of value in 
predicting the operability of a color comprise: (1) a characterization of the 
type of flow exhibited by the color, (2) a numerical estimate of its 
thixotropy, and (3) a determination of its viscosity at a high rate of shear. 
From these data indices are obtained which have been correlated with the 
intensity of surface pattern on the coated paper. A possible rheological 
mechanism of patterning is also presented. 1 table, 9 figures, and 8 refer- 
ences. EO: 

PAPER—CONVERSION 


Mutter, Martin. Conversion of paper, board, and packaging 
materials. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 78, no. 6: 147-51 (March 31, 1950). 
[In German] 

The author discusses the possibilities of obtaining improved water and 
grease resistance and water-vapor permeabilities of fibrous packaging ma- 
terials by beater sizing and calendering, surface impregnation and lamina- 
tions, and treatment of finished articles, particularly in cylindrical form. Spe- 
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cial reference is made to the growing application of plastics in conjunction 
with paper and board. The article is written from the German viewpoint and 
considers combinations with raw materials currently available in Germany. 
The need is emphasized for the development of improved packaging materials 
of reduced porosity to eliminate the present requirement of expensive after- 
treatments, frequently in several stages. 9 tables. ES. 


TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY. 
Plastics Committee. Subcommittee Plastics and Paper Converting. 
Plastics and paper converting—review of literature for 1948. Tappi 
33, no. 5: 48A, 50A, 52A (May, 1950). 


A survey of the literature for 1948 is presented under the following head- 
ings: solvent coatings, water-dispersion coatings, hot-melt coatings, organosol 
and plastisol coatings, saturation, lamination, new resins, and application and 
treating equipment. Although in several cases certain articles should have 
been listed in more than one section, such duplication has been avoided. 69 
references. ES. 


PAPER—DEFECTS 


MacpouGa _t, G. Curing label curl. Patra J. 12, no. 5: 20-1 (No- 
yember, 1949), 

The author shows how the choice of the wrong paper for labels can result 
in curling. In two-sided paper, such as that made on twin-wire papermaking 
machines, the properties of one face may be quite different from those of 
the other side, causing uneven expanding and contracting. The obvious 
solution is more careful selection of label paper. J.A.B. 


PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY 


Murpock, Harotp R. Technology in the Japanese pulp and 
paper industry. Tappi 3, no. 5: 97-9A (May, 1950); Paper Ind. 
31, no. 7: 868, 870 (October, 1949); Indian Pulp and Paper 4, 
no. 8: 4 (February, 1950). 


A brief report on the Japanese pulp and paper industry in the postwar 
period is presented, including raw materials, statistical data on production 
and mills, the most urgent fundamental problems, and the foundation of the 
technical association “Japanese TAPPI.” E.S. 


ScHWEEN, Hans Rupo tr. Paper manufacture in Brazil. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 77, no. 18: 520-1 (Dec. 31, 1949). [In German] 


An outline of the development of the Deasitinn paper industry is given; in 
1948, there were 52 mills in the country. E. S. 


Sun, W. The pulp & paper industry in Taiwan. Paper Trade J. 
130, no. 21: 30, 32 (May 25, 1950). 

A brief review of the pulp and paper industry and the mills of the island 
is given. The raw materials used are mainly bagasse pulp, old paper, rice 
straw, bamboo, and banana fiber. The production is estimated at 100 tons 
per day. Grades which cannot be produced by local mills must be imported 
with the permission of the government (kraft pulp, cigarette paper, parch- 
ment paper, coated paper, and glassine). Acid processes have been found to 
give better results with bagasse than, the soda process; a neutral sodium 
sulfite process will be adopted in the future. 1 table. 
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PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY—EDUCATION 


Huttey, H. R. Training and education of mill personnel. 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 133, no, 17: 1171-5 (April 27, 1950) ; 
cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 567. 


The author emphasizes the necessity for a systematic and thorough training 
with a background of theory for skilled workers, like foremen, paper- 
machine and drier operators, and the like. The “Training within industry” 
scheme has clearly demonstrated that entirely unskilled recruits could be 
trained in a very short period to perform tasks with complicated machinery ; 
this has resulted in a receptive attitude of workers toward training programs. 
Methods of training and education in smaller mills are considered. In the 
case of an adult entrant, training in the job is tutorial, and it is important 
that the instructor be guided in the task which he must perform, giving 
the right kind of instruction in the right order. As an example of juvenile 
training, a training syllabus in the author’s mill is presented for boys who 
are attached to the laboratory before they are placed on the machines. Teach- 
ing is done by the entire laboratory staff; the main advantage of this program 
is that the boys learn from the outset the importance of modern control meth- 
ods, testing procedures, and the technical language of the mill. In con- 
clusion, the author discusses the mill classes held twice a week at his mill 
at the request of employees; all subjects are taught with a definite reference 
to papermaking. The ultimate object is to help practical papermakers to try 
for the City and Guilds certificates; many of these men cannot express 
themselves satisfactorily on paper and are afraid of failing in the written 
examinations. In the mill classes, periods are frequently set aside for written 
tests on each subject. The course is still in its infancy and no indication of its 
success can be given at this date. The benefits are pointed out which the 
worker may derive from education in a paper mill. 2 references. ' 


PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY—EXHIBITS 


Oxtosy, Frep. W.P.M.’s mobile wallpaper showrooms. Paper 
& Print 23, no. 1: 94-5 (Spring, 1950). 

A unique mobile display of the latest designs in wallpaper and other 
decorative materials was seen in the Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Golden 
Jubilee Exhibition Train, which recently toured England. The two coaches 
were partitioned to simulate rooms in typical homes. In connection with 
this display, films, lectures, and practical demonstrations on paperhanging 
were given. A series of pamphlets on the history, manufacturing, and use of 


wallpaper has been published by the same organization. 12 illustrations. 
J.A.B. 


PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY—PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Ropinson, T. H. Industrial relations in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 51, no. 5: 72-6 (April, 1950). 

The author discusses the favorable management-and-labor relations in the 
Canadian pulp and paper industry with particular reference to the four 
factors: heavy capital investment, high degree of unionization, achieve- 
ment of security, and existence of opportunity. These factors make under- 
standing of human relations an indispensable qualification of those engaged 
in managing the industry’s affairs. The article is one of a series of seven 
lectures presented to engineering students at McGill University and it is sig- 
nificant of the importance attached to industrial relations that a discussion of 
this type should be included among technical and scientific subjects. In 
conclusion, the urgency of preparation for dealing with human relations 
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is stressed for all those who are seeking employment in the industry. Em- 
ployers will judge their employees not only on their professional accom- 
plishments but also on their ability to handle the human element for the 
benefit of the company. E.S. 


PAPER AND PULP MILLS 


Anon. Alabama mill grows; varied expansion at Tuscaloosa. 
Pulp & Paper 24, no. 6: 56, 58, 60 (May, 1950). 

Reference is made to the expansion program of the Gulf States Paper 
Corp. which started in 1946 and involved several developments in the re- 
covery plant, a 50% expansion of the Impco bleach plant, a new wood room, 
additional digesters, and a new Beloit Fourdrinier machine. The mill con- 
verts its own kraft paper into bags; the expanded capacity is now up to 350 
tons daily instead of the previous 200 tons, 9 illustrations. ES. 


ANON. Crossett expansion—takes place with South’s leaders. 
Pulp & Paper 24, no. 6: 32, 34, 36, 38 (May, 1950) ; cf. B.i.P.C. 
19: 492. 

A description of the new Beloit Fourdrinier machine is given, which 
started to operate at the end of January, 1950; reference to the pulp-mill 
expansion, new recovery plant, and certain unusual features in the develop- 
ment program is made. E.S. 


Anon. Newfoundland mill; improvements made at Grand Falls. 
Pulp & Paper 24, no. 6: 40, 43, 46 (May, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 
384. 


The expansion program of the Grand Falls mill of the Anglo-Newfound- 
land Co. is reviewed. Production of newsprint has been increased from 575 
tons to about 750 tons a day. The mill makes most of its groundwood and 
all of its sulfite requirements. One third of the groundwood is pumped 
through a 20-inch pipe from the Bishop Falls mill Dein 12 miles away. All 
seven newsprint machines have been overhauled aand production increased ; 
the steam plant has been converted from coal to oil burning. 7 oa 


PAPER FINISH 


Harrison, V. G. W. The “finish” of printing paper. The Pen- 
rose Annual 44: 134-7 + 2 plates on 1 leaf (1950). 


The effect of printed matter depends to a noticeable extent on the finish 
of the particular paper on which it is printed. “Finish” is a convenient but 
vague term covering several related properties, including gloss, surface 
smoothness, and texture, as well as opacity and color. The finish of an ideal 
printing paper will vary according to the process by which it is to be 
printed; the requirements for letterpress are usually more stringent than 
those for offset and gravure. However, the surface should always be suffi- 
ciently smooth to allow satisfactory contact with the printing elements during 
impression; the texture should not be so pronounced as to distort or break 
up the printed design, and the gloss should not be so high as to give 
troublesome surface reflections when the print is viewed in artificial light. In 
addition, the paper should be of high opacity and good color and brightness. 
The specifications of these properties is a task of great difficulty. The 
author discusses some of PATRA’s long-range research during recent years 
on the measurement of gloss, smoothness, and opacity, and the results 
obtained to date. 1 table, 8 photomicrographs, and 3 references. ES. 


eas raeod 
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PAPER MANUFACTURE 


Anon. The romance and utility of paper: a general reference 
for users of papers and boards. Part 4, Paper Making and Paper 
Selling 69, no. 1: 13-16 (1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 414. 


In a review of the final processes in papermaking, watermarking and 
paper finishes are considered, including plate glazing, friction glazing, and 
coated art papers. The machinery for producing twin-wire papers, machine- 
glazed papers, and boards are described. The prewar production of paper 
and paper boards in England was approximately 2,600,000 tons, produced in 
slightly more than 200 mills. These mills are of three types, some specializing 
in boards, others in printer’s boards, and the rest in general printing and 
writing papers. The importance of the paper merchant in acquainting the 
printer and other paper consumers with the products of the papermaker is 
emphasized. 


Craic, F. A. Practical paper making. No. 3. Beating and refining. 
Paper & Print 23, no, 1: 72, 74-5, 77-8 (Spring, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 
20: 506. 

The procedures involved in beating and refining are explained, and the 
hollander beating engine is described, as well as the three types of refiners— 
the cone, the disk, and the combined cone and disk. The factors in beating 
which affect the physical characteristics of the resulting paper are: beater 
capacity, beating tackle, roll pressure, stock consistency, beating time, type 
of fibrous material, machine speed, and the type of beating. Some methods 
of controlling the beating process are described. 3 figures. J.A.B. 


PAPER SPECIALTIES 


Anon. Do you know how envelopes are made? Papetier 4, no. 
4: 85-7 (April, 1950). [In French] 

Although envelopes were introduced about 300 years ago, their general 
use dates only from 1840. The requirements of a suitable paper, the methods 
of cutting, gumming, and folding, and the necessary machinery are de- 
scribed. Brief reference is made to special envelopes (lined envelopes, window 

ESS. 


envelopes, button-and-string envelopes, etc.). 2 diagrams. : 


Anon. They’re in the bag, sliced, peeled and ready to cook. 
Packaging Parade 18, no. 208: 40 (May, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 


507. 


A three-ply bag developed by Union Bag & Paper Corp. is being used 
by Colony Food Products, Medford, Mass., for packaging potatoes which 
have been peeled, sliced, and treated to retard discoloration. The bag con- 
sists of a parchment inner liner to provide wet-strength qualities and pro- 
tect against foreign odors, a center ply of kraft paper laminated to asphalt 
to insulate against rapid temperature changes, and an outer layer of wet- 
strength kraft paper to provide high tensile and tear strengths. 4 illustra- 
tions. J.A.B. 


Anon. What are glassine and greaseproof papers? Paper & 
Twine J. 24, no. 3: 11, 25-7 (May, 1950). 

A brief description is given of the method of manufacturing glassine and 
greaseproof papers, their characteristic properties, and their uses in protec- 
tive packaging. Glassine is the smoother, denser, and more greaseproof of 
the two and offers the greatest degree of transparency per unit of cost of 
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all packaging materials. It provides an excellent surface for the application 
of a moisture-resistant film by waxing, wax laminating, or lacquer coating. 
J.A.B. 


Bowpitcu, T. J. The physical properties of papers for special 
purposes. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 133, no. 17: 1175-8 (April 
27, 1950). 

The quality of paper and its value for particular purposes depend on the 
structural and chemical characteristics of its fibers and on the mechanical 
treatment involved in its preparation. The factors which influence the essen- 
tial physical characteristics of the finished sheet are absorbency, perme- 
ability, bulk, strength, optical properties, and permanence. The author gives 
a brief explanation of these terms and also mentions such properties as 
finish, rigidity, stiffness, softness, and hardness which are more difficult 
to define and evaluate. These phy ‘sical properties in relation to the use re- 
quirements of different types of writings, printings, wrappings, and some 
other papers (blotters, tissues, antitarnish paper, electrical insulating papers, 
artists’ papers, and hangings) are discussed. E.S. 


Gites, F. T. D. Heatfix papers ; their application and uses. Paper 
& Print 23, no. 1: 107-8 (Spring, 1950). 

Many labeling, wrapping, packaging, mounting, bonding, and laminating 
problems have been solved by the use of heat-sealing papers, which are 
coated with a material that is thermoplastic and may be softened by moderate 
heat in order to accomplish perfect adhesion to the desired surface. Speed 
of application in labeling work, freedom from warping, noncorrosion of 
metal-lined material when laminated, and perfect adhesion are some of 
the advantages of this type of adhesive. Its uses in connection with cellophane- 
wrapped products, dome-shaped packages, showcards, map mounting, and 
lined cloth are mentioned. 


LANGE, WILHELM. The range of metallic papers ; their manufac- 
ture, conversion, and applications. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 78, no, 5: 
123-5 (March 15, 1950). [In German] 


The author describes the raw materials used, the different forms in which 
the metals are applied to the web, application techniques, printing methods, 
and suitable inks, as well as embossing, lacquering, and similar conversion 
procedures. The base papers for the application of the metals in foil or 
powder form must be well sized and possess a smooth, uniform, well-closed 
surface; in addition, they must be entirely free from acid (chlorine or 
sulfur) "contaminations. The uses of metal papers are manifold, including 
wrapping papers, particularly in the food industries; case- liners ; trays; 
plates; cups; bookbindings; cover papers for fancy boxes, picture frames, 
and similar articles; milk bottle cappings ; labels and seals; and wall cover- 
ings. In conclusion, reference is made to metal transfer papers, in which 
the paper backing serves as the carrier of a transferable film of bronze 
(gold, silver, copper, etc.) powder for coating a variety of articles made 
from paper, ‘leather, plastics, cloth, and the like. 


LoEFFLER, Heinz H. Steady box business . . . trademark papers, 
how to use them, Am. Boxmaker 39, no. 5: 20, 22 (May, 1950). 


A simple and inexpensive way for the box manufacturer to insure the 
continued business of his customers is through the use of trade-mark papers. 
Not only are they of advantage to the customer as an advertising medium 
and to the paper manufacturer as an insurance policy for a predictable 
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amount of business in the foreseeable future, but the box manufacturer 
profits from the continuity of design and his ability to plan ahead and 
benefit from the resultant economies in quantity production. Trade-mark 
papers should be carefully designed, taking into consideration the maximum 
and minimum sizes of boxes to be covered, direction of design, box con- 
struction, and the suitability for additional applications, J.A.B. 


Marx, Enm. “Pattern papers.” The Penrose Annual 44: 51-3 
+ 4 col. plates on 2 leaves (1950). 

The author describes the various types of pattern papers, including the 
Oriental ones from China, Japan, and Java, and European ones made by 
many different methods and in a wide variety of styles (decorating with 
paste color, marbling, embossing, hand printing with wood blocks and en- 
graved plates, and machine printing). 14 colored figures. 


PACKAGING AND Display ENcycLopaeptA, Envelopes, bags and 
sacks. Packaging and Display Encyclopaedia, 1950: 371-86 [Lon- 
don, George Newnes Limited, 1950] 

An extensive review of the various types of bags, their manufacture, and 
uses is presented in the following articles: Anon. Bags and envelopes, p. 
371-80; Winskill, J. W. Multi-wall paper sacks, p. 381; Allen, H. Waterproof 
paper bags and liners, p. 382-4; and Feltham, W. H. Cotton bags, p. 385-6. 
Illustrations and diagrams are included. J.A.B. 


PACKAGING AND DispLay ENcycLopaepiA. Labels, tags and 
seals. Packaging and Display Encyclopaedia, 1950: 395-410 [ Lon- 
don, George Newnes Limited, 1950] 

Discussions of the different kinds of labels, tickets, tags, and seals and 
their applications and relative advantages are given in the following articles: 
Arnold, John. Seals, cameo embossed brand labels, tags and _ tickets, p. 
395-400; Day, Frederick T. Product and despatch labels, p. 401-5; and Day, 
Frederick T. Branding and labelling with transfers, p. 406-10. Several illus- 
trations, J.A.B. 


PACKAGING AND Display ENCYCLOPAEDIA, Survey of packaging 
in industry. Packaging and Display Encyclopaedia, 1950: 1-76 
[ London, George Newnes Limited, 1950] 


A general discussion of packaging practices in the various industries is 
given in the following articles: Hammond, A. Edward. The quick-freezing 
of foods, p. 1-4; Hammond, A. Edward. Packaging and handling quick-frozen 
foods, p. 5-10; Hammond, A. Edward. Low temperature storage of quick- 
frozen foods, P- 11-15; Anon. Packaging in the food industries, p. 16-29; 
Bz sumgartner, J, 4. Canned foods and preserves, p. 30-7; Moorey, K. 
Packaging pharmaceutical products, p. 38-54; Richardson, Edward. Packag- 
ing perfumes, cosmetics and toilet preparations, p. 55- 71; and Seymour, 
Vera E. Packaging in the cigarette and tobacco industries, p. 72-6. Numerous 
illustrations. J.A.B. 


PACKAGING AND Display ENCYCLOPAEDIA. ciate and 
liners. Packaging and Display Encyclopaedia, 1950: 471-97 [Lon- 
don, George Newnes Limited, 1950] 

The following articles discuss the various materials used as wrappers and 


liners and some of their properties and applications: Berry, W. Transparent 
sheeting, p. 471-6; Day, Frederick T. The development of heatfix papers, 
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p. 477-8; Bemrose, Max. Reel wrappings, p. 479-80; Anon. Kraft wrapping 
paper, p. 481-4; Day, Frederick T. Merchandise packing with Sisalkraft, p. 
485-8; and Anon. Wrappings and liners; manufacturers’ latest progress and 
practice, p. 489-97. Illustrations are included. 


PAPER SALES. Vapor phase rust-inhibitor papers. Paper Sales 10, 
no. 5: 16-18, 40-1 (May, 1950). 

Any manufacturer of steel or iron articles or any business that must 
protect steel equipment outdoors is a potential user of rust-inhibitor papers, 
which take the place of inconvenient grease or oil coatings used to minimize 
direct contact between steel and moisture. In order to acquaint the paper 
salesman with all the facts about these papers, a series of questions and 
answers is presented, explaining the method of manufacturing them and 
their properties, uses, and applications. 3 illustrations. A.B. 


ULLMANN, G. Paper marches on. Paper & Print 23, no. 1: 101-3 
(Spring, 1950); cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 738. 


These are additional extracts from the lecture; the present paper deals with 
some of the many instances in which textiles have been replaced by paper 
(bags, towels, dusters, pillow slips, automobile seat covers, napkins, surgical 
wadding, insulating material, cooking purposes, and flock paper). 


Wess, Kart THEOopoR. Vellum and plate paper. Wochbl. Papier- 
fabr. 77, no. 17: 483-6 (Dec. 15, 1949). [In German] 


This is a historical study dealing with the origin of wove paper and the 
first mills which produced it in’ Europe. The inventor is not known; the art of 
making paper which did not show any laid lines or ribbing is claimed by some 
authorities to have been invented in Holland around 1750, whereas others 
ascribe it to Great Britain. The first known nonribbed paper was used by 
the British printer Baskerville in 1757 in his edition of Virgil, although 
experts do not agree as to whether or not he used genuine vellum paper. 
The secret of this type of paper depended upon the use of woven molds 
in place of the laid molds; the principle of the woven mold was later in- 
corporated in the Fourdrinier wire. Wove paper was used extensively for 
copper-plate printing, and a study of old plate papers dating from the period 
prior to the invention of the paper machine may offer important historical 
clues. Its use as writing paper was rather limited because of its high price; 
it became more general around 1820, although it was still more or less a 
luxury article. Its introduction into France and Germany and first uses in 
these countries are discussed, including references to the art of weaving 
paper molds and light-and-shade watermarking. 6 footnotes. at 


PATENTS 

Makara, FRANK. Patentable inventions. Paper Trade J. 130, no. 
18: 37-8 (May 4, 1950). 

The author shows that the United States patents carry with them only 
a presumption of validity and discusses the underlying reasons at some 
length, particularly the question of a patentable or unpatentable invention. 
Improvements in the writing of the specification and the procedures prior 
to the granting of the patent are suggested. ES. 


West, CLARENCE J. United States patents on papermaking ; 
third quarter, 1949, Tappi 33, no. 5: 85-91A (May, 1950). 

A list of U. S. patents on papermaking for the third quarter of 1949 is 
presented. E.S. 
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PEAT 


MUtter, Martin. The utilization of peat and sizing problems. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 77, no. 18: 510-11 (Dec. 31, 1949). [In 


German] 

Directions for the manufacture of container and building boards from 
fibrous peat are given. Both wet and dried peat can be used; however, where 
the material has to be transported any distance, only dry peat should be con- 
sidered. When 20-30% of dry peat are added to the usual board furnish, no 
decrease in quality will result and no increase in size is required. However, 
stable sizes must be employed and where these are not available, the beater 
charge must be neutralized prior to the addition of the peat. Such furnishes 
do not present any difficulties on the machine, although gradual drying with 
low initial temperatures is essential. The resulting boards are suitable as con- 
tainer boards. Building boards (insulating and hardboards) can be made 
from a 100% peat furnish; in this case wet peat (80-90% water) is em- 
ployed. Its high humic acid content causes sizing difficulties. Although this 
can be readily removed by washing, expensive machinery is required for 
the purpose, so that usually neutralization of the fibrous suspension with 
chemicals is preferred. All stable sizing agents can be used; bituminous emul- 
sions and certain synthetic resins are especially suitable, whereas rosin size 
cannot be applied. The addition of 10-20% of a free wood pulp will greatly 
improve the dewatering procedure, although 100% peat insulating and hard- 
boards can be made. Tabulated data of the physical properties of all-peat 
and mixed-peat boards are included. Peat boards have excellent insulating 
and acoustical properties; hardboards are principally made in small sizes for 
flooring. 1 table. ES. 


PENETRATION 
Wirpsa, Victor J., and Lippy, C. E. Penetration of neutral 


sulphite cooking liquors into yellow birch wood. Tappi 33, no. 5: 
225-31 (May, 1950). 

The degree of penetration of liquor into two-foot yellow birch logs when 
cooked with neutral sulfite liquor was determined, and the influence on pene- 
tration of the following variables was investigated: (1) pre-evacuation of 
air from the digester, (2) use of hydrostatic pressure, (3) combination of 
pre-evacuation and hydrostatic pressure, (4) chemical concentration of liquor, 
(5) use of wetting agents, (6) storage of logs after cooking, and (7) mois- 
ture content of logs before cooking. Tables of data and graphs showing the 
relative effect of these several variables are presented. In connection with 
this investigation a method for the qualitative estimation of the extent of 
penetration of sodium into wood was developed. Using standard quantitative 
methods of analysis, a determination was made of the distribution of chemi- 
cals throughout the penetrated zone of seasoned yellow birch sapwood and 
heartwood. The results of these researches have been confirmed by pilot- 
plant tests conducted in the laboratories of the New York State College of 
Forestry. 1 table and 9 figures. E.S. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—INK 


BERNSTEIN, I. M. Roller-type applicator fineness of grind gage; 
pigment dispersion evaluation. Ind. Eng. Chem. 42, no. 5: 908-16 
(May, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 418. 

The roller-type applicator fineness-of-grind gage is described and an ac- 
count given of the theory underlying its use in the quantitative evaluation 
of pigment dispersion. A study of its application to three-roll milling of a 
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group of representative pigments dispersed in heat-bodied linseed oil is also 
presented. However, it should be clearly understood that the gage method, 
at least for the dispersion of printing-ink pigments, has the limitation that 
it evaluates only the oversized range as a criterion of fineness of grind, 
rather than the entire particle-size range. This is justified in the case of 
printing inks and, possibly, in other products from the standpoint of use. 
An analysis has been made of the nature of aggregates. The formation of 
secondary aggregates, termed impactoids, during the milling operation and 
their subsequent dispersion can be followed by the gage method. Data are 
presented leading to the formulation of a general mathematical expression for 
three-roll mill pigment dispersion. 5 tables, 18 figures, and 19 ni 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER 


Day, FrepertcK T. Paper testing for the paper user. No. 1. 
Paper & Print 23, no. 1: 44, 46, 48 (Spring, 1950). 

Simple tests are described which may be used by the paper buyer or user 
to determine the strength, durability, substance, bulk, weight, quality, 
bursting strength, absorbency, tensile strength, and furnish of paper. For 
example, the machine or wire direction is indicated by tearing a sample, 
the direction of the grain may be observed by dampening the paper and 
noting the parallel curl, chewing a small piece of paper tells the experienced 
tester whether it is engine sized or tub sized, and the degree of sizing may 
be determined by ink penetration. A drop of phloroglucinol on the sample 
will detect the presence of mechanical wood, and a weak solution of iodine 
in potassium iodide reveals the presence of starch. Means for identifying 


pasteboard, vegetable parchment, and greaseproof papers are mentioned. 
J.A.B. 


Dijk, J. W., and Kagss, G. Studies on packaging materials and 
packages ; their suitability as containers for cold storage goods. IV. 
The effect of air condition and package contents on the properties 
of packaging materials after storage. Das Papier 4, no. 5/6: 83-7 
(March, 1950). [In German] cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 520. 


Three types of weatherproof cellophane (I), a lacquered paper “Zewaphan” 
(II), and three samples of glassine paper (III) were stored for two and 
four months in a freezer at —15° C. and 85% R.H. The samples were either 
exposed to air or submerged in water, or apple or lemon juice and frozen; 
some were stored for 24 hours only in water or the fruit juices. At the end 
of these respective time periods, they were thawed at 20° C. and conditioned 
at 65% R.H. for 48 hours, whereupon comparative physical tests were made 
on all materials. The treatments had no significant effect on the breaking 
lengths of the packaging materials with the single exception of (II) from 
which the plasticizer had been dissolved, even on brief cold storage in contact 
with liquids. Thus (II) showed a sharp rise in breaking length. Cold storage 
in air alone had little effect on the elongation but, in the presence of water 
or fruit juices, elongation decreased in the case of (I) and (II) but not in 
(III). When stored in air alone, only (II) showed a marked increase in 
water-vapor permeability, but in the presence of ice or frozen fruit juices 
(even after 24 hours) the water-vapor permeability of (I) was also marked- 
ly increased. (III), however, showed such an increase only in the presence of 
lemon juice, evidently caused by the lower pH with the resulting action on 
the surface coating. Experiments on the effect of cold storage on the bonding 
strength of surface coatings of packaging materials failed to give unequivocal 
results. No good correlation between the bonding strength and water-vapor 
permeability was obtained. 6 tables and 3 references. L.E.W. 
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PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—TEARING STRENGTH 


KILpPER, WILHELM. The tear-through clamp, a new instrument 
for determining the tear-through resistance of paper. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 78, no. 4: 91-4 (Feb. 28, 1950). [In German] 


The author describes a simple tear-through clamp to be used in conjunc- 
tion with a Schopper tensile tester, the methods of installing the clamps 
and inserting the test strips, and the mode of operation of the clamp. The 
sample strips, 4 cm. wide and 8 cm. long, should be partly pretorn by hand 
(minimum 10 mm.) ; the tear must protrude at least 10 mm. from the clamp. 
The number of strips to be inserted simultaneously for each test will depend 
upon the type of paper under investigation. Very thin or highly filled papers 
with short fibers and a large percentage of groundwood in the furnish will 
require six strips, whereas for heavy kraft or cable paper a single strip is 
sufficient. In most cases from two to four strips will be necessary. From 
four measurements each in the machine and cross-machine direction, a suffi- 
ciently accurate average value referred to a single test strip can be obtained. 
The operating speed should not exceed the range of the tensile test. A com- 
parison of the results obtained with the clamp on the tensile tester and the 
Brecht-Imset tear-through tester (cf. B.I.P.C. 4: 113) showed satisfactory 
agreement. 7 figures and 1 table. E.S. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—WETTABILITY 


LIEBERT, ERHARD. The problem of wettability of paper and other 
packaging materials. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 78, no. 2: 31-4 (Jan. 31, 
1950). [In German] 


The author divides the behavior of solid, more or less hydrophilic sub- 
stances toward liquids into the following components: wettability, absorptivity, 
absorption of liquids and dyestuffs, and penetration. Wettability is considered 
the first step which introduces the other phenomena. Existing methods for 
measuring wettability are critically discussed, and none is considered entirely 
satisfactory. Wettability, size resistance, and quantitative absorptivity are 
properties which oftert show similar tendencies, but which are not identical. 
Thus far the angle-of-contact method is the only expedient which, for lack 
of a better procedure, can be used for measuring the wettability of papers. In 
developing a new, well-differentiating, and easily reproducible method, the 
purpose of testing wettability only must be clearly understood ; no other com- 
ponent of the behavior of paper toward water should be included. Different 
procedures are required for measuring the wettability at the moment of 
the first contact, or the changed wettability after a certain reaction time or 
after an intermediate drying period. The results must not be impaired by 
wettability or absorptivity properties of the cut edges of the sample. 5 
diagrams and 6 references. E.S. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PULP—BEATER PROCESSING 


Brecut, W., and MU.ter-Rip, W. Beating in known beating 
equipment as compared with that in the roller mill. Das Papier 4, 
no. 5/6: 80-3 (March, 1950). [In German] cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 492. 


In addition to the roller mill (1), three laboratory instruments were used: 
the Jokro mill (II) both with smooth and with serrated beating surfaces, 
the Banning and Seybold overthrow hollander (III), and the Kirchner- 
Strecker cross-bar beater (IV). The stock densities used in (I), (II), 
(III), and (IV) were, respectively: 11.7, 5, 6, and 6% and the respective 
beating pressures in (I), (II), and (III) were 1.56, 1.42, and 1.42 kg./cm. 
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The mildest beating effects were obtained with (1) and (IV), whereas (II) 
gave the most drastic beating action. Thus (1) and (II) gave rise to pulp 
properties which were at opposite extremes. (II) gave the highest sheet 
density, the highest breaking length and burst, but the lowest elonga- 
tion (to the point of rupture) and tear-through resistance. (1) gave the 
highest elongation (to the point of rupture) and tear-through, with lower 
breaking length and burst. Results with (III) and (IV) were intermediate 
between those of (I) and (II). (III) gave a pulp of relatively poor quality. 
Modifications in the surfaces of the drum and roller of (1) are suggested 
which would give results more nearly approaching those of (II) and the 
preparation of a halfstuff with the highest possible strength properties. 10 
graphs and 2 references. L.E.W. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PULP—SWELLING 


Kosiitz, WERNER. Method for determining the flotation tend- 
ency of pulps. Das Papier 4, no. 5/6: 69-73 (March, 1950). [In 
German] 


The flotation tendency (I) shown by dissolving pulps when steeped in 
aqueous sodium hydroxide during the initial stage of the viscose process 
has been measured. This buoyancy (which is discussed at some length) may 
cause uneven retention of sodium hydroxide and prevent the adequate re- 
moval of hemicelluloses. (1) is determined by the use of a hygrometer (II), 
so calibrated that its zero point (when carrying no pulp) is even with the 
surface of an aqueous solution of 17.5% sodium hydroxide at 20° C. Each 
calibration above or below this point represents the effect of 10 g./sq. m. of 
pulp, depending on whether the pulp sinks or floats. A floating pulp will 
cause (II) to be buoyed up, whereas a sinking pulp will have an opposite 
effect. (11), carrying on convenient glass hooks two pulp samples 
(5 x 6 cm.), is held firmly in place in an empty cylinder, in such fashion 
that it may be released rapidly. Aqueous 17.5% sodium hydroxide (at 20°) 
is then run into the cylinder at the constant rate of 6 cm./min. At the in- 
stant that the pulp is completely submerged, (II) is released and permitted 
to float freely (rising above or falling below the zero point). After one 
minute, any change in the position of (II) is noted, and changes are recorded 
every 15 minutes thereafter during the course of two hours. Triplicate de- 
terminations are made and graphs are drawn showing the rate of steepage 
which is a measure of (1). Different dissolving pulps showed differences in 
(1). When the surface of a pulp was roughened, (1) was greatly lowered. 
Predrying 24 hours at 110° (even when followed by reconditioning to the 
original water content) unexpectedly caused very rapid submergence—i.e., a 
great lowering in (1). The addition of wetting agents to the caustic solution 
caused no lowering in (1). Changes in the rate of addition of aqueous 
sodium hydroxide during the test had a marked effect. The data are dis- 
cussed fully. 1 table, 9 figures, and 4 references. L.E.W. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—TAPE TESTER 


McLavurin-Jones Company, Brookfield, Mass. McLaurin 
gummed tape tester, unique automatic instrument. World’s Paper 
Trade Rev. 133, no. 12: 805-6 (March 23, 1950). 


A brief description is given of the three models of the McLaurin gummed 
tape tester and of TAPPI Tentative Standard T 463 m-43 (cf. B.I.P.C. 13: 
444), using the Harnden-McLaurin Tester (model no. 3). 1 a 

ES. 
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PIGMENTS 
Anon. Lithopone for paper manufacture. World’s Paper Trade 


Rev. 133, no. 17: 1186 (April 27, 1950). 


Lithopone is a coprecipitated mixture of barium sulfide and zinc sulfate; 
a brief description of the manufacturing process is given. It finds wide ap- 
plication in the paper industry, because it combines the properties of a filler 
and a pigment. It has a brightness of 97-98 and exceptional hiding power, 
being surpassed only by titanium pigments. Modern lithopone grades are en- 
tirely lightfast. ES. 

PINE 


Benson, RayMonp W. Growth and yield of red pine, Paper 
Trade J. 130, no. 19: 30,45 (May 11, 1950). 


Statistics of red pine-plot records in New York and Minnesota indicate 
that the plantations on heavy soils in New York are doing as well or better 
than the natural stands in Minnesota growing on light soils of a sandy or 
gravelly texture. In spite of the fact that the New York plantations are 
growing out of their soil-type range, it may be reasonably expected that the 
cubic volumes obtained from them will equal or exceed those from Minne- 
sota, if the plantations are gradually thinned to about 200 trees per acre as a 
final crop. 1 table. nS. 


Cook, Davin B., and SmitH, Ravpu H. The natural distribu- 
tion of red pine in New York. Paper Trade J. 130, no. 21: 26, 28 
(May 25, 1950). 

Red pine has a wide but scattered distribution in New York; the species 


is of particular interest because of the success obtained in growing it on 
plantations established on abandoned farmland. The most critical period in 


the life of the tree (which is not an aggressive one) is its first decade, 
particularly the first three years. If it is assisted during the period of estab- 
lishment, it will do well over wide areas and promises to be an excellent 
species under intensive forest management. A map showing its wise of 


tribution is included. 
PITCH TROUBLES’ 


GAVELIN, GUNNAR. Carbon dioxide and pitch troubles in paper 
mills. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 51, no. 5: 87-9 (April, 1950) ; cf. 
B.I.P.C, 19: 499. 

The author attempts to give an explanation of his earlier observation on 
the influence of bicarbonate ions in water on pitch troubles. His theory is 
based upon a cation exchange between the acid pulp and water which, in 
the presence of bicarbonate ions, gives rise to injurious carbon dioxide forma- 
tion on the fiber surfaces. Pitch particles will follow the gas bubbles to the 
surface of the fiber and agglomerate as foam. Carbon dioxide and air bub- 
bles may rise to the water surface, separate the pitch from the fiber surface, 
and agglomerate it on the water surface (carbon dioxide flotation theory). 
This theory cannot explain more than a small fraction of the problems en- 
countered. Some of the more important factors influencing pitch troubles are: 
the amount of harmful pitch; its stickiness and colloidal properties; the 
chemical and physical properties of the walls wetted by the pulp suspension ; 
the natural or created affinity between pitch and fiber; the cation-exchange 
capacity of the pulp; the amount of acidic groups in the pulp; and the 
pH, bicarbonate content, concentration of metallic ions, and amount of dis- 
solved gases in the water. As almost any of these factors can vary inde- 
pendently, it is evident that in a certain case, each of them can be either 
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decisive or totally unimportant. If no bicarbonate ions are present, the 
cation exchange cannot give rise to harmful gas formation on the fiber 
surfaces. If carbon dioxide flotation is the major cause of the troubles, the 
pulp can be neutralized before it is diluted in water containing bicarbonate, 
or the water that enters the white-water system can be freed from bicarbon- 
ate ions. Even where the carbon dioxide flotation plays a secondary role, it 
may be worth while studying it. 3 tables, 1 diagram, and 3 references. 


PLASTIC FILMS (NONCELLULOSIC) 


HowarpD MANUFACTURING CorPoRATION, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Test effectiveness of polyethylene wraps for fresh produce pre- 
packaging. Am. Paper Converter 24, no. 5: 18 (May, 1950). 


Reference is made to experiments with prepackaged vegetables, fruits, and 
delicatessen items wrapped in perforated and nonperforated polyethylene and 
kept under refrigeration. In most instances, nonperforated, heat-sealed poly- 
ethylene wraps showed the best results under standard grocery-store and 
storage-cooler refrigeration; the produce involved showed the same amount 
of shrinkage or resistance to shrinkage, whether in a closed-in storage box 
or in the open, self-service case. ELS. 


PLASTICS 


Anon. Decorated molded wood-waste tray. Modern Plastics 27, 
no. 9: 146 (May, 1950). 


High-chair trays for babies are manufactured of decorated wood waste 
in a single molding cycle by the Pressed Wood Co., an affiliate of L. B. 
Ramsdell Co., Gardner, Mass. Ground and dried sawdust is blended with a 
dry synthetic resin; the molding operation requires about five minutes at 
a temperature varying from 275 to 300° F., under a pressure ranging 
from 1500 to 2000 p.s.i. The papers used for the surface coatings are im- 
pregnated with melamine and additives to achieve a flexible sheet; the per- 
manent finish cannot chip, peel, or rub off. 1 illustration. ” 7.A.B. 


PLASTICS—PAPER-BASE 


Barrp, PARKER K., Serpt, Ropert J., and FaHEy, DoNALD J. 
Effect of phenolic resins on physical properties of kraft paper. 
Tappi 33, no, 5: 219-24 (May, 1950); U. S. Dept. Agr., Forest 
Products Lab., R1750 (September, 1949). 


The physical properties of phenolic resin-treated kraft paper were deter- 
mined to note the effects of various amounts and types of resins and thick- 
nesses of paper on the tensile strengths in the dry and wet conditions, and 
on air resistance, stretch, density, dimensional swelling, equilibrium moisture 
content, and water vapor-transmission rate. Impregnation of the paper with a 
water-soluble phenolic resin increased the thickness of the paper appreciably 
above the original thickness of the paper. This also caused a greater per- 
centage increase in the dry tensile strength in the cross-machine than in 
the machine direction. In most cases, the strength of the treated paper in the 
wet condition, equivalent to prolonged exposure at high humidities, was 
greater than the strength of the untreated paper in the dry condition. Paper 
with about 15% resin retained, after soaking, at least 80% of its tensile 
strength when dry. The dimensional swelling of the untreated and of the 
treated 9-mil paper in the cross-machine direction was more than twice that 
in the machine direction. A paper with 14% of water-soluble phenolic resin 
expanded approximately one half as much in both length and width as did 
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untreated paper, and paper which contained 18 and 24% resin expanded still 
less. Twenty-four per cent resin appeared to be the approximate practical 
limit with regard to dimensional stability since higher resin contents, up to 
33%, did not result in significant additional improvement. Increasing the 
water-soluble phenolic-resin content of the kraft paper decreased its rate of 
moisture adsorption and its equilibrium moisture content. Impregnation with 
an alcohol-soluble phenolic resin did not alter the actual equilibrium moisture 
content of the fiber substance. 5 tables and 7 figures. 


SNYDER, Francis H. Manufacture of plastics by the beater addi- 
tion process. Paper Mill News 73, no, 20: 53-4, 56 (May 20, 1950) ; 
cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 659. 


The information is similar to that given in the previous article. E.S. 


PREHYDROLYSIS 


Uttmann, G. Similarities in the paper-making and textile proc- 
esses. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 133, no. 9: Tech. Sup, 25-9 
(March 2, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 10: 402. 


The article contains extracts from a lecture. The technological develop- 
ments of one industry can be applied at times to the other, and the author 
proposes to use the acid pretreatments (resorted to in the manufacture of 
dissolving pulps) for the desizing of cotton goods. Evidently, 70° C. is a 
critical temperature when very dilute acids are used. An acid in powdered 
form is employed to which a suitable detergent is added (e.g., 10 parts 
sodium bisulfate and one part “Estralene,” which is a sulfonated alcohol). 
Special reference is made to previous work by the staff of the Shirley In- 
stitute (especially that of Fargher and Probert, J. Textile Inst. 18: T549-72 
[1927] and Birtwell, Clibbens, and Geake, J. Textile Inst. 17: T145-70 
{1926]). The work of Theodor Ploetz is also mentioned. L.E.W. 


PRINTING AND PRINTER'S INK 


MENNEL, P. B. Ink users’ problems and their solution. Paper 
Making and Paper Selling 69, no. 1: 11-13 (1950). 


Some of the major problems encountered by users of printing inks involve 
piling, powdering, lifting, backing away from the duct roller, offsetting, 
emulsification, bleeding, picking, and improper drying. These difficulties are 
discussed with regard to lithography, and remedies are suggested. The 
storage of offset inks is also mentioned, and it is pointed out that ink 
stocks should be carefully controlled, since ink which has hardened or 
gelatinized cannot be remilled to restore it to usable condition. The ap- 
pearance on the litho market of machine coated papers, which are very 
absorbent and weak-surfaced, has necessitated the development of special 
inks. J.A.B. 


PACKAGING AND Display ENcycLopaEpIA. Surface decoration 
and protection. Packaging and Display Encyclopaedia, 1950: 523- 
62 [London, George Newnes Limited, 1950] 


Articles of interest to the paper industry in this section on printing proc- 
esses, coatings, and finishes of packages are as follows: Fishenden, R. B. 
Survey of printing processes, p. 523-30; Jones, G. F. Printing inks, p. 531-6; 
Tarr, John C. Type in packaging, p. 537-40; Mackenzie, F. W. Silk-screen 
process printing, p. 551-6; and Anon. Surface decoration and protection; 


manufacturers’ latest progress and practice, p. 557-62. Several was 
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Watson, Jack. Latest developments in ink for letterpress print- 
ing. Am. Paper Converter 24, no. 5: 14, 28-9 (May, 1950) ; Tappi 
33, no. 6: 60A, 62A, 64A (June, 1950). 


inks for letterpress printing are classified into the five groups: absorption 
inks, oxidizing inks, evaporation inks, filtration inks, and precipitation or 
moisture-set inks. The properties, advantages, applications, and latest devel- 
opments of each type are discussed. 


PULP AND PAPER—IMPURITIES 


TuHompson, J. B., and Kocuer, R. B. Trace metals in food 
packaging. Modern Packaging 23, no. 9: 119-22 (May, 1950). 

The present trend of packaging foods in flexible packaging materials has 
introduced a new problem involving traces of metals and their effect on the 
deterioration of products. Copper and iron are known to be the chief of- 
fenders, although their action is not completely understood. In the case of 
fatty foods, they accelerate oxidation of the fat, with resulting rancidity ; 
fat may also be absorbed by the packaging material itself and subsequently 
oxidized, causing a volatile rancid odor which is transferred to the food. 
Recently it has been demonstrated that copper enters a definite pattern of 
reactions involving the formation of a metal-protein complex, followed by a 
reaction of the copper proteins with certain ring compounds, Results are 
given of investigations carried out by the Quartermaster Food and Con- 
tainer Institute for the Armed Fo;ces and by Trace Metal Research Labora- 
tory, Inc., Chicago. Samples of various sheet-plastic materials, glassine, 
parchment, and carton stock were examined, and trace metals were found 
in alarming concentrations. Printing inks and other pigmentations may also 
be a source of difficulty. It is suggested that food processers and suppliers of 
packaging materials conduct a joint survey on the trace-metal content of 
flexible packaging materials and correlate their findings with other data to 
set up specifications for various types of packages. 2 tables, 3 figures, and 5 

A.B. 


references. 
PURIFIED WOOD FIBER 


KATZEN, RAPHAEL, ARIES, Ropert S., GORANSON, KJELL, and 
OtruMER, Donatp F. Utilization of cellulose from methanol- 
chlorination of wood. Tappi 33, no. 5: 246-8 (May, 1950). 


Crude cellulose obtained from the methanol-chlorination of wood was 
purified by treatment with sodium hydroxide and sodium hypochlorite. A 
study of the effects of concentration of reactants and time of reaction 
yielded optimum conditions for obtaining a good grade of chemical, or dis- 
solving, pulp. It was noted, however, that acidic conditions of the pulping 
process prior to purification affected the final pulp quality. With proper 
control of the pulping and purification processes, a pulp was obtained from 
jack pine by single-stage purification which contained 92.2% a-cellulose, and 
had a TAPPI viscosity of 23.6 centipoises. More moderate purification treat- 
ments yielded readily hydratable pulps showing drainage characteristics suit- 
able for papermaking. In this case it was also found that acidic conditions 
of the pulping process could destroy hydrating characteristics unless properly 
controlled. Shorter pulping periods resulted in less removal of hemicelluloses 
and improved beating characteristics. 5 tables and 3 references. « 


RADIOACTIVITY 


Anon. Industrial isotopes; applications in the paper industry. 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 133, no, 12: 822, 824 (March 23, 
1950). 
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Brief reference is made to applications of isotopes for control purposes 
in the paper industry, including the beta gage for measuring the thickness 
of paper and static eliminators. ES. 


FEARNSIDE, K. Radio-active isotopes and their application to 
the paper industry. Part I. The nature and properties of isotopes. 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 133, no. 19: 1320, 1322, 1324 (May 11, 
1950). 


The chemical nature, radiations, and half-life of radioactive isotopes are 
discussed as an introduction to a series of articles which will deal with 
their possible applications in the paper industry. 1 table. E.S. 


RAMIE 
F, G. S. Ramie ramifications (in Reports on the chemical world 
today). Ind. Eng. Chem. 42, no. 5: 12A, 16A [Advertisement sec- 
tion] (May, 1950). 
The present development of ramie fibers as a textile material, their 
properties, and economic implications of a ramie industry are discussed. 


RESEARCH 
Ripe .., G. L. The first year at Leatherhead. The Penrose An- 
nual 44: 81-3 (1950). 


The activities of PATRA since the occupation of the laboratories at 
Leatherhead in 1948 are reviewed. ES. 


SALESMEN AND SALESMANSHIP 


PaPer SALES. When you sell soda fountains . . . sell single- 
service. Paper Sales 10, no. 5: 13-14, 44 (May, 1950). 


The alert paper salesman can greatly increase his sales by showing the 
soda fountain operator how he can have prompter service, faster customer 
turnover, and lower operating costs through the use of single-service items. 
These items, with their compact dispensers, take up less space than glass 
dishes and eliminate dishwashing; the fact that they are more sanitary 
appeals to customers. Some of the paper products needed in soda fountains 
are listed. J.A.B. 

SALT CAKE 


Putrorp, E, L. Sodium sulphate reclamation in Saskatchewan. 
Can. Chem. Process Inds. 34, no. 4: 317-18 (April, 1950) ; cf. 
B.I.P.C. 19: 348. 


Essentially the same information is presented as in the previous reference 
(see also remarks by Collinge, H. K. Sodium sulphate deposits in Saskatche- 
wan. Can. Chem. Process Inds. 34, no. 6: 11-13 [June, 1950]). J.A.B. 


SETUP BOXES 


Moore, W. CLEMENT. Planned plant layout, plus ‘semi-automatic 
wrap’ boost profits. Am. Boxmaker 39, no. 5: 12-14 (May, 1950). 


As an illustration of the success of operating a setup box plant on a 
material-flow basis and utilizing the latest developments in equipment, the 
complete reorganization of the Edwin J. Schoettle Co., Philadelphia, is 
described. A change in the factory layout has made possible a natural se- 
quence of movement from the board and paper stock through the scoring, 
cutting, staying, and wrapping operations, then to closing and shipping. As a 
further aid to increased production, two new High Production Alpha-Auto- 
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feed units (cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 493) have been added, stepping up the output to 
16,000 pieces per day. A work-flow chart outlining the work of each de- 
partment, a production-control system which follows each order through the 
factory, and an accounting and cost control system which makes it possible 
to estimate prices accurately have contributed greatly to increased efficiency 
and profits. 3 figures. J.A.B. 


Moore, W. CLEMENT. Setup box sales down .. . profits held 
firm. Shears 68, no. 689 : 8-9, 72-3 (May, 1950) ; Am. Boxmaker 39, 
no. 6: 11-13 (June, 1950). 


The results of the 25th annual financial survey of the setup paper box in- 
dustry show that, although sales were down nearly $8,000,000 in 1949, the 
margin of profit on the sales dollar dropped only .07%. This is attributed to 
improved management and greater consciousness of cost control among 
manufacturers. Those reporting, representing about 30% of the entire in- 
dustry, sold $70,249,695 worth of boxes in 1949; this amount is broken down 
into the various expenses, such as materials, labor, overhead, and shipping, 
and compared with corresponding figures of the previous year. The average 
net profits were 4.28%; inventories increased 2%, and total capital of all re- 
porting firms, 8.3%. Two graphs show the profit performance and sales 
progress of the industry during the past 25 years. 2 tables. J.A.B. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


CHIPPEWA Paper Propucts Co., INc., Chicago. New shipping 
method; containers replace rolls. Packaging Parade 18, no. 208: 
80-1 (May, 1950). 

The protective corrugated container recently adopted for shipping Chippa- 
flex, a single-face corrugated packaging material which was formerly shipped 
in rolls, eliminates the possibility of damage from frayed ends, unrolling, and 
exposure to weather conditions. These containers can be stacked higher than 
the rolls, or may be stacked sideways, and an identifying label is always 
visible to signify type, size, and grade. 3 illustrations. J.A.B 


Fipre ContaINners. New citrus fruit box. Fibre Containers 35, 
no. 5: 44, 49-50, 52 (May, 1950) ; Am. Boxmaker 39, no. 6: 11-13 
(June, 1950). 

Reference is made to a new corrugated box for the shipment of oranges, 
developed by the Fourdrinier Kraft Board Institute and the Haines City 
Citrus Growers Association in Florida. The box is made of a double-face 
kraft board with a sulfur-impregnated 9-point corrugating medium which 
holds its shape under moist and humid conditions (cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 936). It 
is a center-overlap slotted-style container with a stitched manufacturer’s joint. 
The inner flaps meet at the center, and the outer flaps, of the same length as 
the inner flaps, overlap. The oranges are shipped in sealed containers without 
ventilation, precooling, or refrigeration, although this is contrary to previous 
practice. The secret of the new package lies in the use of a chemical sub- 
stance, called Phenodor (largely diphenyl), which is applied in the form of a 
wax and oil as a coating to the inside surface of the corrugated board of the 
box; it exudes a gas which inhibits fungus growth and decay. A masking 
agent, developed at The Institute of Paper Chemistry, is incorporated. This 
not only eliminates the objectionable odor of diphenyl but has greater fungi- 
static properties than Phenodor alone. The development of the box and dif- 
ferent test shipments are described. 6 figures. E.S. 


Grunpy, ALBERT V. Packaging for combat conditions. Food 
Inds. 22, no. 5: 813-15, 950 (May, 1950). 
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The problems encountered by the Q.M. Food and Container Institute for 
the Armed Forces in trying to develop containers which will perform satis- 
factorily at —80 and 160° F. are summarized. At present there are no ade- 
quate test procedures for determining the physical characteristics of packag- 
ing materials at subzero temperatures, and there are no methods for deter- 
mining their resistance to rough handling, atmospheric cyclic- ~exposure, and 
quick-leak hazards, so these problems must be solved first. Work is being 
done to develop waterproof shipping containers capable of withstanding both 
extremes of temperature, insect-repellent containers, adhesives which will 
perform satisfactorily under rough handling and at extreme temperatures, a 
means for packing glass other than in nailed wooden boxes with sawdust or 
excelsior, and metal containers with more efficient closures. The testing 
equipment for measuring tensile strength; tear, puncture, bursting, and scuff 
resistance; stretch; waterproofness; seal efficiency; water-vapor transmis- 
sion; and adhesion strength of sealing materials is designed to comply with 
TAPPI and A.S.T.M. recommendations. 5 illustrations. J.A.B. 


Nox-Rust CHEMICAL CorporATION, Chicago. Box treatment to 
reduce rusting, Fibre Containers 35, no. 5: 71 (May, 1950). 

Nox-Rust Vapor Action Type Inhibitor, first marketed in the form of 
treated paper (cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 311), can now be applied to board stock— 
either to the solid fiberboard or to the inner liner of the corrugated board. 
Rust formation on ferrous (and some other metallic) articles packed in con- 
tainers made from the treated board is prevenied by an invisible vapor re- 
leased within the closed box. The treatment (for which patents have been 
granted) is claimed to be different from other vapor-phase inhibitors. 


PACKAGING AND DispLay ENncyc.LopareptaA. Fibreboard cases. 
Packaging and Display Encyclopaedia, 1950: 299-311 [London, 
George Newnes Limited, 1950] 

The various types of fiberboard cases and drums, their uses in export 
packaging, and recent developments in the field are reviewed in the follow- 
ing articles: Anon. Fibreboard packing cases, p. 299-305; Anon. Fibreboard 
cases for packaging exports, p. 306-7; and Anon. Fibreboard_ containers ; 


manufacturers’ latest progress and practice, p. 308-11. Several illustrations. 
J.A.B. 


PACKAGING AND DispLay ENcyYCLopPaAepIA. Insurance, transport 
and despatch. Packaging and Display Encyclopaedia, 1950: 763-86 
[ London, George Newnes Limited, 1950] 

The emphasis is on transportation in the following articles, which discuss 
methods of packaging for shipment, the insuring of packaged goods, and 
means of protection against pilferage: Anon. Insurance of goods in transit 
(road, rail, sea and air), p. 763-6; Vine, W. H. Pilferage during rail and 
road transport, p. 767-71; Dingwall, T. E. Packaging versus pilfering, p. 
772-4; Anon. Sealing systems for preventing pilferage, p. 775-6; Hammond, 
A. Edward. Transport of quick-frozen foods, p. 777-8; Green, J. B. [Packag- 
ing for] road transport, p. 779-82; and Vine, W. H. [Packaging ree - 
transport, p. 782-6. Illustrations are included. J.A 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—EXPORT PACKAGING 


CastTLe, J. The place of fibreboard in packaging. Paper Box Bag 
Maker: 151-2 (April, 1950); Brit. Packer 12, no. 4: 26 (April, 


1950). 
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The growth of corrugated fiberboard for packaging is reviewed, although 
in Great Britain, corrugated shipping containers are mostly used for in- 
ternal transit and are not accepted on clean, only claused, bills of lading for 
export. This fact is retarding the British export drive. Other European 
countries send goods, especially pottery, in corrugated containers to Canada 
and the United States, whereas Great Britain still uses tubs, crates, casks, and 
tea chests. One large warehouse on Long Island even has a team of men un- 
packing English china and repacking it in fitted corrugated containers, be- 
cause the stores prefer to buy the goods from Britain packed in fiberboard. 


ES. 


PACKAGING AND DisPLAy ENcycLopaepIA. Packaging for ex- 
port. Packaging and Display Encyclopaedia, 1950: 87-114 [London, 
George Newnes Limited, 1950] 

The methods of packaging a variety of articles for shipping to the various 
markets and the regulations controlling these exports are discussed in the 
following articles: Castle, John. Packaging for the American market, p. 87-8; 
Anon, Packaging for the tropics, p. 89-92; Goold, H. E. W. Machinery pack- 
ing for home and export, p. 93-8; Allen, H. Bale packing of textiles and 
clothing for export, p. 99-100; Strange, H. C. Shipping requirements and regu- 
lations, p. 101-5; Venner, T. W. Packaging and despatch for air transport, 
p. 106- 9; and Anon. Export packers, shippers, and forwarding agents, p. 110-14. 
Numerous illustrations. J.A.B. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—PALLETIZING 


NATIONAL STARCH Propucts INc., New York. Glued loads of 
starch bags on expendable pallets cut damage in transit, shave un- 
loading costs. Chem. Processing 13, no. 5: 34 (May, 1950) ; Modern 
Packaging 23, no. 10: 114 (June, 1950). 

An adhesive of high shear but relatively low tensile strength, Load-Lok, 
has been developed for palletizing paper or fabric bags (Load-Lok No. 6) 
or corrugated and solid fiber boxes (Load-Lok No. 4); both are equally 
effective in bonding loads to either wood or paperboard pallets. The ad- 
vantages of shipping such palletized loads of paper bags containing starch, 
on expendable pallets, to the different plants of the Robert Gair Co. and 
the resulting savings in time and manpower during handling are outlined. The 
bags arrive without damage or distortion, and the adhesive permits the ready 
separation of the outer plies of the bags. 3 illustrations. ES. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—TESTING 


BaLKEMA, E, H. Measuring inside container dimensions. Fibre 
Containers 35, no. 5: 66-8 (May, 1950). 

The standard gaging equipment developed by the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co. for accurately measuring the inside dimensions of fiber boxes (see ab- 
stract below) is described, and directions for its application are given. 1 

E.S. 


diagram. 


BaLkeMA, E. H. Quality control of corrugated shipping cases 
from a buyer’s viewpoint. Tappi 33, no. 5: 26A, 28A, 30A; discus- 
sion: 30A, 32A (May, 1950) ; Fibre Containers 35, no. 6: 22, 24, 
29, 32, 35- 6 (June, 1950) ; ef. B.LP.C. 20: 271. 


The author outlines the testing procedures and methods used by his com- 
pany to evaluate the shipping containers which they purchase. In addition 
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to their own testing, they use the services of commercial testing laboratories 
to check their results. The company has written specifications for each ship- 
ping container and has developed an adjustable measuring device for con- 
trolling the inside caliper of each shipment of boxes; measurements based 
upon score lines and allowances are not accepted. The need for a moisture- 
and moldproof paper tape is stressed. A list of questions of interest to other 
users of shipping containers is included. 1 diagram. 


DaHILL, Epwarp J. Some aspects of container handling in rail 
transportation. Tappi 33, no. 5: 20A, 22A, 24A (May, 1950). 


The author discusses some of the hazards which a completely packed and 
sealed container will meet during a typical journey. Studies have shown that 
in a carload shipment, a container will be handled manually not less than 16 
times, in an L.C.L. shipment, including one rail transfer en route, 24 times, 
and with two transfers, 27 times; data on the intensity of handling are also 
given. In transit the usual freight car has three motions, laterally, vertically, 
and longitudinally ; some data are included on the intensities and numbers of 
shocks which a package receives during an ordinary journey. Reference is 
made to the successful studies made by the Eastman Kodak Co. on the han- 
dling of their packages from the plant to the retail distributor, and to the 
procedures and tests developed through the National Safe Transit Program 
by the Porcelain Enamel Institute. The generally accepted testing devices 
(revolving drum, Conbur inclined tester, drop test, and vibrator) are dis- 
cussed briefly; data are listed on the relative humidities which shipments 
encounter during transportation. The trend toward performance tests is 
mentioned. The author does not attempt to answer the questions which he 
raises; his main object is to emphasize the end use of the container and to 
arouse interest in efforts for improving its serviceability. 


Macnair, C, S. An unscientific way to scientific help in packag- 
ing. Tappi 33, no. 5: 14A, 16A (May, 1950). 

The principal purpose of packaging is not to protect the article of com- 
merce against the unusual accidents that it might have, but to protect it 
against the ordinary hazards likely to be encountered in distribution. The 
author describes the steps followed by a hypothetical package from the as- 
sembly line to the final distribution point and indicates hazards to which it 
might be subjected. A simple test is outlined for determining the adequacy 
of a package. The six faces of a shipping container are numbered and the 
carton is set on the third step of a staircase, moved over the ledge until it 
overbalances itself and falls to the floor. The experiment is repeated, placing 
the carton once on each of its six faces. Although the forces in this test 
are applied in a concentrated manner, actually less force is applied than in 
the normal course of handling in the plant before shipping. At the end of the 
six drops, the package should be opened and inspected; it will give an in- 
dication of the protection offered by the container. ES. 


SPONGES, ARTIFICIAL 


Anon. Man-made sponges produced in new CIL plant. Can. 
Pulp Paper Ind. 3, no. 5: 6-8 (May, 1950). 

A $500,000 cellulose sponge plant has been opened by Canadian Industries 
Limited at Shawinigan Falls, Que., providing a new market for Canada’s high- 
grade pulp. A description of ‘the manufacturing process is given, supplemented 
by 10 illustrations. J.A.B. 
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STARCH 


Hucues, D. A., and Craic, W. L. Enzyme conversion of starch 
for paper coating. Tappi 33, no. 5: 253-6 (May, 1950). 

Methods of preparing starch pastes for paper-machine coating by enzyme 
conversion are described. A brief background in enzymology is presented to 
set forth the reasons for the techniques recommended to facilitate the best 
conversion products. Two conversion processes are outlined (heat and chem- 
ical inactivation), and the optimum operating conditions for each are illus- 
trated. The advantages of this type of starch-paste preparation are — 

ES. 


7 diagrams. 
STATIC ELECTRICITY IN PAPER 


Hutt, Harry H. A method for studying the distribution and 
sign of static charges on solid materials. J. Applied Phys. 20, no. 
12: 1157-9 (December, 1949). 


A special powder is used to show how static electricity is distributed on 
materials such as paper. Red particles of this powder are attracted to posi- 
tively charged areas and blue particles are attracted to negatively charged 
areas, Paper from heat-set printing presses shows streaks of static electricity 
generated by idling rollers and shifting patterns of static electricity generated 
in the folder, often with opposite charges on the same sheet of paper. 2 
figures and 5 references. ES. 


Mitt, C. C. Radioactive isotopes for neutralizing static elec- 
tricity. The Penrose Annual 44: 138-40 (1950). 


The author describes the mode of operation of neutralizers using radio- 
active isotopes and the materials available for making them. E.S. 


STEAM POWER 


L. Back pressure in steam power plants. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 78, 
no. 1:7 (Jan. 15, 1950). [In German] 


Applications of the heat-entropy diagram are described for determining 
the most economic pressure and highest efficiency with back-pressure turbine 
or engine operation. E.S 


LASSBERG, JOSEF vON. Heat economy in the paper industry. Das 
Papier 4, no. 5/6: 77-80 (March, 1950). [In German] 


Recent advances are discussed, including the Réder turbine, the Velox steam 
generator, a Swiss development, and the Rosenblad canal- switching system 
for the evaporation of sulfite liquor. 5 figures. L.E.W. 


Messaros, F, C., and BENNETT, J. S. Stoker firing of large boil- 
ers, past and future. Paper Trade J. 130, no. 20: 13-14, 16, 18, 20 
(May 18, 1950). 

The development of large stoker-fired boilers (multiple-retort underfeed 
and spreader stokers) is outlined, and possible improvements are —— 


13 figures. 
STREAM POLLUTION 


Brookover, THomas E, Stream pollution and effluent control. 
Paper Mill News 73, no. 19: 14-17 (May 13, 1950). 


Stream pollution is shown to be a matter of concern to all plant levels, 
although to different degrees. However, positive action will be required in 
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most cases where it has not been necessary to date. Each plant presents in- 
dividual problems and difficulties, and the only logical method of defining re- 
quirements is by careful analysis of existing conditions and planning efficient 
internal and external plant modifications. The author discusses presently known 
possibilities with closed white-water systems and the operating problems 
which they present, as well as final treatment of the waste before discharge 
to a stream or sewer. All phases of the problem have not yet been solved and 
the continued co-operation within industry is required to achieve this goal. 
E.S 


DeMoULIN, THEODOR. Decrease in waste-water losses through 
continuous control. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 78, no. 6: 151-2 (March 
31, 1950). [In German] 


Continuous waste-water control is necessary, if dependable data on white- 
water losses and stream pollution are desired. The Ott instrument for the 
continuous recording of admixtures in effluents of paper mills is described. It 
consists of a meter for recording the total amount of effluent from the main 
sewer, a sampling device for withdrawing waste-water samples at regular in- 
tervals, and a distributing device, which feeds the samples to a collector 
vessel for a definite period, for instance, eight hours; after this period, 
another container is automatically started and filled. Depending upon the 
type of mill waste, the concentration of the collected samples from one vessel 
is tested chemically or physically; referred to the total amount of effluent 
during the identical period, an indication of the loss in raw materials or the 
percentage of impurities present is obtained. 1 figure. 


Junc, HerMann. Advances in the purification of technical 
waste waters. Das Papier 4, no. 7/8: 101-4 (April, 1950). [In 
German | 


The Niers process for purifying industrial waste waters (mixing the 
waste liquors with iron filings in the presence of air) and the rapid putrefac- 
tive fermentation using anaerobic bacteria of the wastes from a strawboard 
mill are described. 4 figures and 1 reference. L.E.W. 


New York State. Water Pollution, Control Board. Proposed 
N.Y.S. stream classifications water pollution controls. Paper Trade 


J. 130, no. 19: 14, 16, 18 (May 11, 1950). 


The text of the tentatively approved schedules is presented; public hear- 
ings will be held during the month of May _ ES. 


Rupo.rs, W., and others. A critical review of the literature of 
1949 on sewage and waste treatment and water pollution. Sewage 
Ind. Wastes 22, no. 5: 593-653 (May, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 659. 

The pertinent literature for 1949 is reviewed. A special section of indus- 
trial wastes covers paper wastes (including white water, sulfite, digestion, 
deinking, sludge-dewatering, and semichemical wastes), p. 622- 5; the final 
section on water pollution (abatement and control, biology and bacteriology, 
chemistry, stream standards, and oxygen sag and self- purification), p. 635-40, 
should aiso be of interest to the pulp and paper industry. 398 references. 


Van Horn, Wittis M., Anperson, J. B., and Katz, Max. 
The effect of kraft pulp mill wastes on fish life. Tappi 33, no. 5: 
209-12 (May, 1950). 
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A study, first sponsored by five Wisconsin kraft mills and later by the 
National Council for Stream Improvement, has been made of the potentially 
toxic substances which may be found in kraft pulp mill wastes. Toxicity 
tests, using sensitive species of fish and fish-food organisms, indicated that 
sulfides, mercaptans, resin acid soaps, and sodium hydroxide constitute the 
greatest hazards. Methods have been devised for measuring the amount of 
these compounds in kraft waste waters, and data from the examination of 
the wastes of five typical northern kraft mills are presented. It is concluded 
that the amounts of potentially harmful compounds are so small that, when 
the wastes are diluted in the receiving stream, their concentration is dimin- 
ished below the point where they would be a hazard to fish and other aquatic 
forms. 3 tables and 6 references. E.S. 


Vetz, C. J. Sampling for effective evaluation of stream pollution. 
Sewage Ind. Wastes 22, no. 5: 666-82; discussion: 683-4 (May, 
1950). 

Sampling for the effective evaluation of stream pollution involves three 
operations: the collection of data, the analysis of the data to determine 
specific self-purification characteristics, and the projection of estimates for 
other conditions (expected stream quality at various drought severities and 
ranges of pollution load). The present paper deals principally with the first 
operation. Before the assembly of any data, the purpose of the study must be 
clear; the type of analysis and the nature and extent of projection, whether 
for control or correction for water supply, bathing, fish and shellfish culture, 
recreation, or nuisance avoidance, have an important bearing on data collec- 
tion. The scientific collection of data for stream analysis may be divided into 
three categories: hydrologic factors, sources of pollution, and water-course 
sampling. The author discusses in some detail the statistical approach to 
stream analysis (including some data on the sampling of tidal waters), 
which affords a maximum of information with a minimum of time and 
expense. From one reliable set of data at one steady river regime, the 
effect of other levels of runoff and pollution load can then be computed. 13 
figures. E.S 

SULPHITE WASTE LIQUOR 


SALVESEN, J. RicuTer. Sulfite liquor uses; various proposals 
are evaluated. Pulp & Paper 24, no. 6: 68, 70 (May, 1950). 


The author reviews and appraises various proposed solutions of the sulfite 
waste liquor disposal problem, including Marathon developments (vanillin, 
boiler compounds, dispersing and surface-active agents, all with rather 
limited market possibilities), tanning agents, alcohol, yeast, and evaporation 
and burning for energy, with particular reference to the Rosenblad channel- 
switching system. ESS. 


Wacner, J. The problem of the tanning value of lignin extracts 
(according to work by Masner, Samec, and Belavsky). Col- 
loquiumsber. Inst. Gerbereichem. Tech. Hochschule Darmstadt no. 
5: 80-90 (1949). [In German] 

The author reviews the work of Masner, Samec, and Belavsky on tanning 
with pure lignin extracts and with combinations of lignin extracts and 
quebracho. Most of the data were originally published in Collegium. E.S. 


TENSION WOOD 
JayMe, GeorG, and HarpDERS-STEINHAUSER, MARIANNE. Chemi- 
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cal composition of the tension wood of a poplar. Das Papier 4, no. 
7/8: 104-13 (April, 1950). [In German] 

The tension wood (1) of the asymmetrically developed eight-year-old limb 
of a poplar (Populus canadensis) was compared chemically and morpho- 
logically with normal wood (II). (1) was characterized by an inner cellular 
layer of polysaccharides which, in contrast to (11), gives a dark violet color 
with zinc chloroiodide. Transition from (II) through intermediate stages to 
(1) is gradual, as shown by a series of photomicrographs and drawings. The 
specific gravity of (1) was about 17.5% higher than that of (II). Holo- 
cellulose (III) prepared both by Jayme’s method (cf. B.I.P.C. 13: 136) and 
by that of Wise and co-workers (cf. B.I.P.C. 16: 223-4) was in either case 
treated 1.5 hours with 10% aqueous sodium hydroxide at 20°C. to remove 
readily soluble polysaccharides, Analysis of (I) showed that it contained 
less lignin, less total pentosans, and less soluble hemicelluloses than did (11), 
and that the “pure” cellulose was over 20% higher in (I) than in (II). 
Calculated on the dry-wood basis, this difference was about 8.3%. Detailed 
calculations indicate that the secondary wall of cells in (1) were also chemi- 
cally very different from (I) as a whole and from the secondary walls of 
(II). They contained somewhat more lignin, less total pentosans, and more 
resistant (i.e., insoluble) pentosans than those from (II). Evidently (1) is 
not formed simply by laying down a gel high in cellulose. Morphologically, 
(1) has a thinner secondary wall than does (II). Jayme’s technique for 
preparing (III) is compared with that of Wise, and the respective methods 
are discussed critically and evaluated. The present authors prefer to use 
microtome sections rather than wood meal for analysis. 5 tables, 8 figures, 
and 23 references. L.E.W 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY AND FABRICS 


TEXTILE ResEARCH INSTITUTE and THE TEXTILE FouNDATION. 
Review of research and development in the field of textiles during 
1949. Textile Research J. 20, no. 5: 317-60 (May, 1950). 


A review is presented of the literature published in 1949 relating to science 
and technology in the field of textiles under the subheadings: review papers 
of general interest, research (adsorption and. swelling; dyeing; chemistry 
of cellulose and cellulose derivatives; viscosity, molecular weight, and re- 
lated studies ; deterioration of materials; structure and properties of cellulose 
fibers, protein fibers, silk, synthetic protein fibers, and synthetic fibers; high 
polymer studies; fiber, yarn, and fabric interrelationships; and equipment 
and techniques), and development (manufacturing and finishing methods). 
826 references. >. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY AND FABRICS—FIREPROOFING 


Parks, W. GeorGceE, Eruarpt, JoHN G., Jr., and Roserts, 
Donatp R, The catalytic degradation and oxidation of cellulose. 
Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 39, no. 9: P294-300 (May 1, 1950). 


To provide a more complete understanding of the mechanism of controlled 
fabric flammability, the catalytic decomposition of cellulosic materials and 
the effect of various possible flame-retardant reagents on the reactions in- 
volved were investigated. Chemical substances, such as strong alkalies, 
mineral acids, and oxidizing agents are most effective as fire retardants; 
however, they have a degrading action on cellulose, so that usually they 
cannot be used directly because of their tendering action on the fabric. The 
rate and mechanism of the oxidation of cellulose were studied on the basis of 
the reaction products formed in the presence of various catalytic substances. 
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The volume of carbon dioxide and carbon monoxide and the quantity and 
composition of tarry products were determined. In studying the influence of 
various chemical compounds in the oxidation of char, no group of compounds 
exhibited satisfactory glowproofing properties. The effect of various catalysts 
was tested on the formation of tars; lithium carbonate and chloride, sodium 
carbonate and chloride, and potassium chloride decreased tar formation. 
Afterglow was observed with all catalysts, except the borates, phosphates, 
cerium sulfate, and antimony, chromic and zinc chlorides. Phosphate salts, 
in general, are most effective in reducing the amount of tar and carbon 
dioxide in the thermal decomposition of cellulose and have a marked effect 
on flammability. However, a satisfactory process to fix the phosphate firmly 
to the fiber is not available. The investigation is being continued. 7 tables, 
3 figures, and 6 references. E.S. 


ULTRASONICS 


Danser, Haro_p W., Jr. Eliminate stack dusts and mists. Chem. 
Eng. 57, no. 5: 158-60 (May, 1950). 

The author discusses the possibilities of sonic aerosol agglomerators, fol- 
lowed by different types of separators (cyclones) for collecting stack dusts 
and mists and recovering valuable chemicals therefrom. A new type of 
highly efficient entrainment separator collector is mentioned, which is also being 
tested with considerable success on the collection of fine industrial fogs and 
fumes without previously subjecting them to sonic agglomeration (up to 90% 
collection efficiency). 7 figures. ESS. 


VISCOSITY 


HiGGINBOTHAM, R. S. A cone and plate viscometer. J. Sci. In- 
struments 27, no, 5: 139-41 (May, 1950). 


A novel, simple viscometer has been developed to determine the flow 
curves of anomalous or non-Newtonian fluids over a wide range of rates of 
shear. The instrument was primarily designed for aqueous pastes of starches 
and gums, for which it can be used at room temperature; for precise work 
a constant-temperature room is needed. It is easy to fill and clean and has 
proved particularly useful for measurements at rates of shear of 10,000 sec.* 
or more. 1 table, 2 figures, and 3 references. E.S. 


Mam, Cart J., Genunc, Leo B., and LapHam, GeorceE B. 
Cellulose ester viscosities by the ball-drop method. Anal. Chem. 
22, no. 5: 656-61 (May, 1950). 


The ball-drop method is useful for measuring viscosities of concentrated 
solutions of cellulose esters. Several ball-drop viscometers are described 
which are readily constructed from simple apparatus, are useful over a 
considerable range of viscosity, and are easily calibrated. Viscosity results 
expressed in seconds are acceptable for control purposes, but they should be 
converted to absolute or kinematic units for engineering purposes and for a 
more thorough understanding of the properties of the solutions. Procedures 
for the measurement of viscosities and determination of conversion factors 
are presented. The Faxen equation is particularly useful for the latter pur- 
pose. If viscosity data are to have practical significance, it is necessary to 
use solvents, concentrations, and temperatures which closely approximate 
use conditions. Pronounced viscosity effects may be caused by variations in 
concentration; temperature; solubility; density, viscosity, and purity of sol- 
vent; and presence of certain ions. It is not possible to predict viscosities of 
concentrated solutions accurately from data obtained on dilute solutions. 2 
tables, 8 figures, and 9 references. ESS. 
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WASTE HEAT 


CuBBERLY, RosBert. Waste heat recovery has almost limitless 
possibilities. Chem. Eng. 57, no. 5: 140-5 (May, 1950). 

In determining the economy of waste-heat recovery, consideration should 
be given to such factors as the quantity of heat available, the permanence of 
the source, the value and permanence of value of the recovered heat in 
usable form, the cost of heat recovery, and the cost of alternate means of 
disposing of excess heat. Some typical recovery systems with approximate 
cost figures are described (fire- and water-tube boilers and extended surface 
boilers). Examples of heat recovery in the chemical process industries are 
given, including the contact-type sulfuric acid plant, sulfur recovery from 
hydrogen sulfide- bearing gases, the sulfite cooking process in pulp manufac- 
ture, and ammonia synthesis. 5 diagrams and 3 illustrations. ES. 


WATER AND WATER TREATMENT 


Hampson, C. G. The use of activated silica in water purifica- 
tion, World’s Paper Trade Rev. 133, no. 17: 1201-6, 1211-17 
(April 27, 1950). 

A detailed description is given of the first water-treatment plant at Stone- 
clough, England, using the activated silica process for purifying the highly 
colored and turbid water of the River Irwell for the Kearsley Paper Works 
of Robert Fletcher & Son, Ltd. A purification of 92-93% has become possi- 
ble with this method. 5 tables and 5 diagrams. 5.5. 


WATER-MARKS 


ABELE, WILH. German watermarked papers; in praise of laid 
papers. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 78, no. 2: 35 (Jan. 31, 1950). [In 


German] 

The author emphasizes the possibilities of modern, laid, fine papers, par- 
ticularly for the export market, and deplores the fact that the German fine 
paper industry no longer shows any interest in their manufacture. : 


KaIsER, JOSEPH. German watermarked papers; a 7. but 
why only for laid papers? Wochbl. Papierfabr. 78, no. 5: 125 
(March 15, 1950). [In German] 


In answer to the article by Abele (see above), the autkor holds that em- 
bossed and rubber-impressed watermarks also have their place, depending 
upon the use requirements of the product. ES. 


WAXES 


Foop INpustries. $490 saved weekly using liquid wax. Food 
Inds. 22, no. 5: 823 (May, 1950). 


As a result of changing from cake to liquid wax in paper carton forming 
and coating machines, the Lehigh Valley Dairy, Allentown, Pa., reports a 
saving of 22% on wax and 60% on plant labor. The wax is stored in two 
50,000-pound, insulated, steam-heated tanks and is supplied to paper-bottle 
machines by adjustable- stroke proportioning pumps. Since liquid wax is 
difficult to confine when hot, tight liquid ammonia-type valves are used, all 
pipes are welded, and all valve joints are brazed; all lines are steam- traced 
and lagged with magnesia. 1 illustration. J.A.B. 
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WET STRENGTH 


Orr, D. B. Some investigations of the limits of working the 
Wohnsiedler process with melamine resin. World’s Paper Trade 
Rev. 133, no. 12: 807-8, 813 (March 23, 1950). 


The author studied the limits which could be permitted in the Wohnsiedler 
process (U. S. patent 2,345,543, issued March 28, 1944) using Aerolite mela- 
mine-formaldehyde resin for imparting wet-strength properties to paper. The 
following factors received consideration: the amount of concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid used, the stability of such solutions, the effect of aging, the in- 
fluence of time and temperature on the formation of the blue haze and its 
significance, and the stability of the colloid at 40° C., when diluted with 
various proportions of water up to 50%. The results indicate that the 
amount of concentrated hydrochloric acid is not very critical. The stability 
at 12% solids concentration is markedly reduced if the amount of acid is 
decreased 20%, whereas it is not correspondingly increased if 20% more acid 
is added. From the onset of the appearance of a blue haze (after 30 minutes 
at 30° C.), satisfactory wet-strength paper can be made, although the maxi- 
mum strength may not be developed unless the solution is allowed to age for 
a longer period. The time required for the blue haze to become visible is 
inversely proportional to the temperature in the range of 15-40°. If the resin 
is added to the pulp immediately after the blue haze has formed, a high aging 
temperature (40°) produces a greater wet strength than a low aging 
temperature. At 12% solids, the colloid remains stable at 40° for six days, 
and for four weeks if diluted with 20% water; at greater dilutions, the 
colloid remains stable for longer periods. 3 diagrams. ES. 


WOOD—EXTRACTIVES 


LinpsTEepDT, GOsta. Constituents of pine heartwood. XVII. The 
heartwood of Pinus aristata Engelm. Acta Chem. Scand. 4, no. 1: 
55-9 (1950). [In English] cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 600. 


The heartwood (3.7 kg.) of bristle-cone pine of the Rocky Mountains in 
the United States, contained the following extractives: membrane substances, 
4.0 g.; L-arabinose, 5.8 g.; chrysin, 5.2 g.; pinocembrin, 0.3 g.; tectochrysin, 
5.3 g.; pinosylvin monomethyl ether, 36.8 g.; and neutral fraction, 20.7 g. 
Pinitol could not be identified, but a small amount of other methoxylated 
compounds were found in the fraction containing arabinose. Details for iden- 
tification of the various compounds are given. 1 table and 3 references. 


L.E.W. 
WOOD OPERATIONS 


McCott, B. J. Recent developments in mechanical logging. Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 51, no. 5: 128, 130-1, 134, 136, 138 (April, 1950). 


A brief report is given on the activities of the three subcommittees on 
various phases of mechanization (cable yarding, mechanical hauling, and 
power saws) of the Woodlands Section of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association. New developments are discussed. 22 figures. ES. 


Simmons, Frep C. New developments in harvesting sawlogs. 
Proc. Forest Products Research Soc. 3: 32-41; discussion: 41-3 
(1949) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 735. 


The author describes some of the new developments in equipment and 
methods for harvesting sawlogs, including felling, skidding, bucking, loading, 
hauling, and problems of mechanization. The report deals largely with the 
Northeast and the Lake States, although some developments from the South 
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and West which seem to have wide applicability are also mentioned. Necessary 
further developments are outlined briefly. 16 illustrations. ES. 


Stewart, A. M. A review of the results obtained in training 
choppers in pulpwood operations. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 51, no. 5: 
142, 144, 147, 149-50 (April, 1950). 


A survey of results is presented which were obtained by Price Brothers & 
Co. with one system of training wood choppers in their North Woodlands 
Division and with one system of measuring the results. Details of the 
program are given. The data indicate very definitely that training can and 
does increase daily production, provided it is thoroughly organized and sup- 
ported. Another favorable result is the improvement in the quality of work 
done. An intangible result of training is improved public relations, particu- 
larly in the case of young and inexperienced workers who might otherwise 
become discouraged and quit. 5 charts. ES. 


WOOD TRANSPORTATION 


Martin, A. M. Mechanical loading—transportation by barge 
and mechanical discharge of pulpwood in Newfoundland. Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 51, no. 5: 152, 154, 156, 158, 160, 162 (April, 


1950). 


The author describes the loading, transportation, and unloading of pulp- 
wood in Newfoundland with mobile equipment on wooden barges and scows 
towed from port to port. Tables, one diagram, maps, and illustrations supple- 
ment the text. Cost data are included. ELS. 


X-RAY RESEARCH—SMALL-ANGLE SCATTERING 


Heyn, A. N. J. Small angle x-ray scattering by cellulose fibers: 
experimental study of the orientation factor in model filaments 
and rayons. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 72, no. 5: 2284-5 (May, 1950) ; cf. 
B.LP.C, 19: 737. 


This investigation is a continuation of that reported in the previous refer- 
ence, presenting further data on the x-ray scattering by rayon and cotton, 
made possible by the application of a special technique. Monofilaments of 
regenerated cellulose were prepared from a viscose solution by applying the 
following forces during coagulation: (1) no force applied, resulting in a 
random orientation; (2) different degrees of stretch, causing longitudinal 
orientation; and (3) twist applied, resulting in spiral orientation. After x-ray 
exposure, a comparison of the resulting patterns revealed a direct relation- 
ship between orientation and scattered intensity. By the use of the new 
technique, very clear and distinct patterns of many different commercial 
viscose rayons, both conventional rayons and materials of a high degree of 
crystallinity, were obtained for the first time. A satisfactory picture of 
cotton was also obtained, making it possible to study the effect of different 
influences, such as mercerization and treatment with heptylamine, on the 
crystalline structure of cotton. 2 figures and 2 references. A.B 





Patent Section 


Although the abstracts of the United States patents are prepared from the 
patents themselves, the initial selection of the patents to be abstracted is made 
from the Patent Gazette and, therefore, it is possible that the patent section 
will not contain all patents of potential interest to the industry. The abstracts 
of the Canadian patents are prepared from the claims published in the Ca- 
nadian Patent Office Record. In so far as possible, an attempt will be made 
to indicate patents issued in both countries. 

The patent abstracts are listed under the various headings currently used 
for the abstracts of periodical articles. 

Printed copies of United States patents can be obtained from the Com- 
missioner of Patents, Washington, D.C.; the price is 25 cents per copy. 
Canadian patents up ‘to and including December, 1948, are available only 
as manuscripts or photostatic copies and an estimate of ‘the cost of a patent 
should be obtained from the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa, Canada, in 
advance of the order. With January, 1949, printed copies of Canadian patents 
are available at 25 cents per copy of less than 50 sheets of printed matter. 
For patents of 50 sheets or over, the price ts $1.00 per copy. Until the 
printing branch is in full operation and up to date, the printing of specifica- 
tions will be several months behind. 


ADHESIVES 


CurisTIAN, Moss B., and Lapp, Horace F. Glue. U. S. patent 
2,494,744. Filed Feb. 6, 1948. Issued Jan. 17, 1950. 6 claims. As- 
signed to Chicago Mill and Lumber Company. [Cl. 106-133; 


changed to 106-154] > 

A glue is recommended for use in the manufacture of paper-covered wood 
veneer; the material is relatively tacky and sticky, so that it can be applied 
in quantity to a sheet of kraft paper and remain in film form until the paper 
is applied to the wood. The adhesive has the following preferred composition : 
6-12% sodium hydroxide, 5-20% Vinsol resin, and 68-89% soybean flour 
(200 mesh or finer). E.G.S. 


ALKALINE PROCESSES 


MEILER, Joun G. Manufacture of plastic products from wood 
(sulphur cook process). Canadian patent 464,813. Filed Feb. 1, 
1947, Issued May 2, 1950. 12 claims, Assigned to Diamond Alkali 
Company. 

A moldable composition is prepared by digesting lignocellulose under pres- 
sure at 150-250° C. with a mixture of black liquor containing 3-6% sulfur 
(based on the weight of liquor); the length of digestion and quantities of 
materials are adjusted to provide a terminal pH of 7.5-9.5. E.G.S. 


BARKERS AND BARKING 


Buxowsky, Harry E. Hydraulic type bark-removing machine 
having nozzle adjustable about two spaced horizontal axes. U. S. 
patent 2,508,594. Filed Dec. 3, 1945. Issued May 23, 1950. 1 claim. 
Assigned to Crown Zellerbach Corporation. [Cl. 144-208] 


A hydraulic barker is described which can be used for logs of a wide 
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range of diameters, and in which the nozzle jet will strike the log at approxi- 
mately the same predetermined angle, regardless of the size of the log. 
E. 


BOARD 


MEILER, JOHN G., and BoLtersLev, Kart B. Sulfur containing 
molding compositions, sulfur containing consolidated products, and 
method of making the same. U. S. patent 2,505,782. Filed June 15, 
1948. Issued May 2, 1950. 14 claims. Assigned to Plywood Re- 
search Foundation. [Cl. 260-17.2] 


A method is described for the preparation of molding compositions which 
are adapted for use in the production of composite board products; the com- 
positions comprise finely divided lignocellulosic material in combination with 
a binder which consists of a thermosetting phenol-aldehyde condensation 
product and sulfur. E.GS. 


BOARD SPECIALTIES 


BarBARA, FRANK C, V. Collapsible music stand. U. S. patent 
2,507,620. Filed Aug. 15, 1947, Issued May 16, 1950. 2 claims. 
[Cl. 45-121] 

A collapsible cardboard music stand includes means for attaching a sheet- 
music rack to the upper edge of a pedestal portion without the use of special 
fastening devices. E.G.S. 


BRANDON, MartTIN, RoBinson, FRANKLIN P., and Bupp, Larry 
J. Load supporting pallet. U. S. patent 2,507,588. Filed Jan. 29, 
1947. Issued May 16, 1950. 7 claims. Assigned to Pallet Devices, 
Inc. [Cl. 248-120] 


A paperboard pallet incorporates a hollow pillar construction which per- 
mits a supported load to be banded or tied to the pallet. E.G.S. 


CRAWFORD, Mapison L. Pallet construction. U. S. patent 
2,506,346. Filed Jan. 25, 1946. Issued May 2, 1950. 1 claim. 
Assigned to Clark Equipment Company. [ Cl. 248-120] 

A pallet incorporates a stiff, rectangular, planar body member which is 
formed of double layers of heavy paperboard separated by a corrugated paper- 
board spacer, which are glued together as an integral unit to form a planar 
base; several semicylindrical tubular members are mounted on the upper 
surface of the body member and are designed to engage the projecting forks 
of an industrial truck. E.G.S. 


GossELIN, ACHILLE A. Safety match packet. U. S. patent 
2,508,710. Filed June 5, 1947. Issued May 23, 1950. 5 claims. [C1. 
206-29] 

A cardboard or paper match packet is constructed so that only one or 
two match heads may be exposed at any one time; the remaining matches are 
housed within a shield and thus prevented from accidental ignition while 
the withdrawn match is being struck on an outer striking surface. E.G.S. 


Hatt, Maynarp G., and Kowat, Micuaev H. Bottle carrier. 
U. S. patent 2,508,943. Filed May 6, 1948. Issued May 23, 1950. 
3 claims. Assigned to Empire Box Corporation. [Cl. 229-28] 
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A compartmented cardboard bottle carrier is designed to be manufactured 
with a minimum of folding and gluing operations. E.G.S. 


LAMBERT, RusseLt A. Display apparatus. Canadian patent 
465,074. Filed Nov. 23, 1946. Issued May 16, 1950. 2 claims. 

A display structure comprises upper and lower object-supporting panels 
which are connected by a vertical central panel. E.G.S. 


Peters, SALEM. Pocket piece. U. S. patent 2,508,535, Filed 
Sept. 20, 1947. Issued May 23, 1950. 2 claims, [Cl. 2-279] 


A folded sheet of cardboard serves as a support for three or more pieces 
of a square plastic material, which are arranged to simulate the corners of a 
E 


folded handkerchief. .G.S. 


RippLe, DoNnatp A, Imitation pocket handkerchief. U. S. patent 
2,507,049. Filed Oct. 17, 1947. Issued May 9, 1950, 1 claim. [Cl. 
2-279] 

An imitation pocket handkerchief consists of triangular segments of 
linen which are adhesively attached to a cardboard base member. E.G:S. 


Wess, Ernest C. Closure structure. U. S. patent 2,506,820. 
Filed Sept. 17, 1946. Issued May 9, 1950. 9 claims. [Cl. 229-44] 

A steel cover for cooky display containers or caddies incorporates a metal 
retaining barb which is adapted to pierce the wall of a cardboard carton 
from the inside and thus securely engage the cover to the wall. EGS. 


WHEELER, LEoNARD A, Convertible container. U. S. patent 
2,507,843. Filed April 23, 1946. Issued May 16, 1950. 2 claims. 
[Cl. 229-1.5] 


A tapered, heavy paper container for popcorn may be converted into a 
megaphone by tearing off the tip of the container along a sai: line. 
E.G.S. 


BOARD TESTING—PHYSICAL 


VAN DEN AKKER, JOHANNES A. Creep testing apparatus. U. S. 
patent 2,506,048. Filed Oct. 23, 1946. Issued May 2, 1950. 4 claims. 
Assigned to The Institute of Paper Chemistry. [ Cl. 73-100] 

An apparatus is described for the measurement of the permanent de- 
formation or creep of materials (e.g., plastic and paperboard products) 
resulting from prolonged stress. The instrument comprises a frame for sup- 
porting the specimen and the various parts of the testing device, suitable 
means for applying a load to the specimen, a measuring device including a 
sensing means, an indicating dial suitably divided to indicate the deflection 
of the specimen, and means for transmitting movements of the sensing device 
to the indicator dial. E.G.S. 

BOOKBINDING 


p’Huy, Franciscus P. Book cover. Canadian patent 464,744. 
Filed Nov. 28, 1946. Issued May 2, 1950. 2 claims. 
A book cover comprises a sheet of cardboard which is folded to form 


doubled edge portions; indentations are provided in at least one side of the 
cover to round off the folded edges of the doubled edge portions. E.G.S. 
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CHLORINE 


Wa ttace, CHARLES F. Chlorine concentration limit indicator 
for chlorinating system. Canadian patent 465,427. Filed June 17, 
1947. Issued May 23, 1950. 3 claims. Assigned to Wallace & Tier- 
nan Products, Inc. 

This is the same as U. S. patent 2,482,078; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 445-6. E.G.S. 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE 
Hoxst, TorstEN G. Process for producing chlorine dioxide. 
Canadian patent 465,168. Filed June 10, 1947, Issued May 16, 1950. 
11 claims. Assigned to Mo och Domsjo Aktiebolag. 


Chlorine dioxide is produced by the reaction of a metallic chlorate with 
hydrogen chloride; gaseous hydrogen chloride is introduced into an aqueous 
solution ‘of the chlorate which has been previously acidified with any strong 
acid other than a halogen acid. E.G.S. 


CONTINUOUS COOKING PROCESS 
GLOERSEN, LEIF, and RIcHTER, JOHAN C. F. C. Process and ap- 
paratus for continuous after-treatment of disintegrated fibrous ma- 
terial. Canadian patent 464,943. Filed Nov. 6, 1947. Issued May 9, 
1950. 7 claims. Assigned to Aktiebolaget Kamyr. 


A disintegrated fibrous material is subjected to a continuous aftertreat- 
ment which comprises the digestion of the material under pressure at a 
temperature above 100° C., and the subsequent transfer of the heated fibrous 
pulp to a vertical insulated reaction column, from which the wise pulp is 


removed. 
DE-INKING 
FENNELL, Francis L. Deinking waste paper. Canadian patent 
465,344. Filed March 2, 1948. Issued May 23, 1950. 3 claims. As- 
signed to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. 


A process for deinking waste paper which is composed of clay-filled maga- 
zine stock comprises the steps of pulping the paper at a consistency of 
5-7% in a hot aqueous solution containing 1-3% sodium peroxide and 1-3% 
caustic soda (based on the dry weight of the paper), maintaining the tempera- 
ture of the pulp and solution at 140-160° F. for 1-2 hours, and then screening 
and washing the pulp sufficiently to remove at least a portion of the alkali. 


E.G.S. 
DISPENSING CONTAINERS 
Giuck, Frep C. Carton. U. S. patent 2,507,403. Filed Aug. 13, 
1945. Issued May 9, 1950. 7 claims. Assigned to Minerva Wax 
Paper Company, [Cl. 206-58] 


A hexagonal cardboard carton is adapted for dispensing a sheet material 
such as wax paper from a roll. E.G.S. 


Giuck, Frep C. Carton. U. S. patent 2,507,404. Filed Aug. 24, 
1945. Issued May 9, 1950. 4 claims. Assigned to Minerva Wax 
Paper Company. [Cl. 206-58] 

A dispensing carton for a roll of wax paper incorporates a cover which 
completely overlies the box and cutter to form a dustproof closure for the 
roll and a protective guard for the cutter. E.GS. 
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EVAPORATION AND EVAPORATORS—SULFITE WASTE LIQUOR 


LockMAN, Cart J. Method of operating heat exchangers. U. S. 
patent 2,508,119. Filed May 12, 1945, Issued May 16, 1950. 3 
claims. Assigned to Rosenblad Corporation. [ C1. 257-1] 

A method of operating heat exchangers with two separate channel systems 
comprises the steps of passing an encrustation-depositing fluid through one 
system, passing a vapor which forms a scale-removing condensate through 
the other system from top to bottom, alternating the channel systems through 
which each fluid flows, and inverting the heat exchanger at suitable ray 


FILTERING SPECIALTIES 


STAFFORD, Ear, and Lee, Horace N. Filtering material. U .S. 
patent 2,507 827. Filed Jan. 27, 1944. Issued May 16, 1950. 13 
claims. Assigned to Arthur D. Little, Inc. [ Cl. 183-44] 


A sheet material is adapted for the filtration of gases or vapors to remove 
suspended particles of solids and liquids, such as smoke particles, fogs, and 
other contaminants. The sheet is composed of about 5% of long fibers (e.g., 
caroa) and 95% of equal parts of unhydrated cut cotton fibers and cut 
viscose fibers, which are combined with 4-8% of asbestos fibers (based on the 
total fiber weight). Other long reinforcing fibers, such as manila hemp, rag, 
and kraft, may be substituted for caroa in substantially the same propor- 
tions. E.G.S. 

FOAM 

McPuerson, Joun A, Foam separator. U. S. patent 2,508,528. 
Filed Jan. 12, 1949. Issued May 23, 1950. 6 claims. Assigned to 
Mosinee Paper Mills Company. [Cl. 252-361 ] 


A foam separator is provided with an inlet for receiving the foaming liquid, 
an outlet for discharging the quiescent liquid, a vapor outlet for venting 
released gases, and a series of spaced, corrugated batiles for contacting the 
foaming liquid to destroy its foamy condition. E.G.S. 


o FOLDING BOXES 
_ Butrery, Kennetu T. Carton. Canadian patent 465,194. Filed 
May 1, 1948. Issued May 16, 1950. 6 claims. Assigned to Suther- 


land Paper Company. 
This is the same as U. S. patent 2,472,516; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 821. E.GS. 


Buttery, KENNETH T. Collapsible tray or carton. Canadian pat- 
ent 465,195. Filed May 6, 1948. Issued May 16, 1950. 14 claims. 
Assigned to Sutherland Paper Company. 

The end walls of a collapsible tray or box carry locking tongues which 
engage the side walls of the structure. E.G.S. 

Buttery, KENNETH T. Covered box or container. Canadian pat- 
ent 465,196. Filed May 7, 1948. Issued May 16, 1950. 10 claims. 
Assigned to Sutherland Paper Company. 

This is the same as U. S. patent’ 2,493,338; cf. B.I.P.C. ~ 14 


Evans, Ricuarp J., and Barrow, JAMEs B. Packaging recepta- 
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cle with latching handle. U. S. patent 2,508,909. Filed March 2, 
1949. Issued May 23, 1950. 18 claims. Barrow’s interest assigned 
to Evans. [ Cl. 229- 52] 


A paperboard container for baked goods is provided with cover flaps 
which can be locked in their closed position by means of an attachable 
handle. E.G.S. 


Jusin, JosepH E. Anchoring means for sheet material members. 
U. S. patent 2,507,978. Filed Dec. 2, 1946. Issued May 16, 1950. 5 
claims. [Cl. 229-45] 


An anchoring device for cardboard containers consists of locking tabs or 
wings on one member which are inserted through co-operating slots in a 
second member; the tabs unfold resiliently so that they are out of registry 
with the slots, and thus their withdrawal is prevented. E.G.S. 


LIEBERMAN, JACK. Folding box. Canadian patent 465,075. Filed 
Nov. 22, 1947. Issued May 16, 1950. 3 claims. 


The construction of a folding box is described. E.G:S. 


RINGLER, WILLIAM A. Reclosable carton. U. S. patent 2,508,193. 
Filed Feb. 23, 1946. Issued May 16, 1950. 7 claims. Assigned to The 
Gardner Board and Carton Co. [Cl. 229-17] 


A seal-end carton is described which may be erected, closed on one end, 
and filled and closed at the other end in the usual manner, without any 
change in process or machinery. E.G.S. 


YANCcEY, CHARLES R. Carton and closure therefor. U. S. patent 


2,907,430. Filed Sept. 11, 1944. Issued May 9, 1950. 12 claims. 
Assigned one half to Katherine K. Yancey. [Cl. 229-7; changed to 
229-17] 

This corresponds to Canadian patent 444,928; cf. B.L.P.C. 18: — . 


GASTIGHT PACKAGING 


BERGSTEIN, SAMUEL. Gastight and gas-filled package and method 
of making it. U. S. patent 2,506,056. Filed Oct. 6, 1945. Issued May 
2, 1950. 8 claims. [Cl. 229-3.5] 


A paperboard container is rendered gastight, so as to protect the contents 
from external gases or to maintain the contents in an atmosphere of a 
protective gas. The invention is based on the premises that if a web of 
paperboard or other material can be rendered gastight in the direction of its 
thickness, and a carton can be formed from the web, then the end closures 
may be sealed against the passage or diffusion of gases by dipping the end 
portions only. Thus the whole package need not be subjected to the heat of a 
molten coating bath. E.G.S. 


BERGSTEIN, SAMUEL. Means and method for rendering paper- 
board cartons gastight and packages so produced. U. S. patent 
ae a Filed Oct. 25, 1945. Issued May 2, 1950. 12 claims. [Cl. 

29-3.5] 


A gastight paperboard carton is’ constructed as a three-part package. A 
glassine sleeve surrounds the carton, and two caplike members enclose the 
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ends of the package; the end closures may be formed by dipping in a thermo- 
plastic substance. E.G.S. 


HEATING (HIGH-FREQUENCY) 

CoHoe, WALLACE P., and Witson, MITCHELL. Sheet material 
drying method. Canadian patent 465,390. Filed May 31, 1944. 
Issued May 23, 1950. 15 claims. Assigned to Fred’k H. Levey Co. 

This is the same as U. S. patent 2,459,622; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: we 


INTERIOR PACKING 


McFati, Witt1am W. Garment packing device. U. S. patent 
2,508,579. Filed Feb. 14, 1948. Issued May 23, 1950. 7 claims. [CI. 
206-7 | 

A paperboard garment container incorporates a number of integral, in- 
wardly swingable garment-sustaining flaps which serve to engage a garment 
and prevent it from shifting within the container. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—BOARD MACHINES 


GoLpsMITH, Puitip H. Cylinder machine. U. S. patent 
2,509,296. Filed Feb, 3, 1945. Issued May 30, 1950. 15 claims. [Cl. 
92-43] 

This is similar to Canadian patent 450,639; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 62. E.GS. 


MACHINERY—CALENDERS 
Easy, Le Roy. Calender roll. Canadian patent 464,451. Filed 


Nov. 24, 1947. Issued April 18, 1950. 8 claims. Assigned to Arm- 
strong Cork Company; U. S. patent 2,498,662. Filed Dec. 31, 1946. 
Issued Feb. 28, 1950. 6 claims. Assigned to Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, [Cl. 257-95] 

A calender roll is provided with a thin outer wall; this construction results 
in a minimum temperature differential between the inside and outside roll 
surfaces. Insulation is disposed between the body of the roll and the 
gudgeons to prevent heat transfer from the roll to the gudgeons or vice 
versa. E.G.S. 

MACHINERY—CONVERTING MACHINERY 


Bitves, CiypE K. Glued bag and method of producing the same. 
U. S. patent 2,509,125. Filed June 21, 1947. Issued May 23, 1950. 
3 claims. Assigned to Milprint, Inc. [Cl. 229-53; changed to 229- 
57] 

A glued bag is formed from a flexible, relatively impervious stock; a 
triple bottom seal is designed to seal the ‘bottom of the bag hermetically 
against the entry or escape of air or vapor. E.G.S. 


PotsEN, SAMUEL D., and Netson, Sven H. Machine for making 
collapsible and expansible tubes. U. S. patent 2,508,798. Filed Oct. 
18, 1945. Issued May 23, 1950. 15 claims. Assigned one fourth to 
Blanche H. Polsen, one fourth to Mildred P. Nelson, one fourth to 
Sven H. Nelson, and one fourth to Norman H. Nelson. [Cl. 93-80] 
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A machine is provided for the conversion of a strip of paper or other 
material into an expansible and collapsible bellowslike tube. The tube may 
be formed of indefinite length, depending on the length of the strip that is 
fed to the machine; the required lengths for any particular purpose may be 
cut from the formed tube. EGS. 


MACHINERY—DRYERS 
WELLMaR, SvEN. Apparatus for drying material in form of 
webs. Canadian patent 465,097. Filed Sept. 17, 1946. Issued May 
16, 1950. 3 claims. Assigned to Aktiebolaget Svenska Flaktfab- 
riken. 


An apparatus for drying material in web form is divided into channels 
for the web by a number of interposed plates or heat radiators; fans are 
provided for the circulation of hot air. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—FELTS 
Hai, Epwarp H. Composite textile yarn for use in papermak- 
ing felts. U. S. patent 2,506,667. Filed Nov. 24, 1948. Issued May 
9, 1950. 5 claims. [Cl. 57-140] 


A composite yarn is suitable for use in the manufacture of paper drier 
felts; the, bulk of the yarn consists of asbestos fiber, and filament nylon 
is incorporated as a reinforcing element. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—HEAD BOX ' 
HornposTeL, Lioyp. Stock inlet. U. S. patent 2,509,822. Filed 
Dec. 21, 1946. Issued May 30, 1950. 12 claims. Assigned to Beloit 
Iron Works. [ C1. 92-44] 


This corresponds to Canadian patent 453,127; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: = 


se oJ. 


MACHINERY—LAY BOYS 
Morrison, Hucu S. Sheet conveying, stacking, and delivering 
apparatus. U.S. patent 2,506,550. Filed Dec. 27, 1948. Issued May 
2, 1950. 16 claims. Assigned to Fairfield Paper and Container 
Company. [Cl. 271-69 ; changed to 214-6] 


An apparatus is provided for conveying sheets of paperboard to a suitable 
location where the sheets will be stacked in a group of a predetermined num- 
ber and will then be carried to a delivery point. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—PACKAGING MACHINERY 
SUTTERY, KENNETH T., and HupBsarp, EuGeNne. Egg carton 
filling apparatus, U. S. patent 2,507,489. Filed Oct. 15, 1945. Issued 
May 16, 1950. 3 claims. Assigned to Sutherland Paper Company. 
[Cl. 226-14] 


An apparatus for filling egg cartons incorporates means for releasing 
a positioned group of eggs into the compartments of a cellular woo 


GS. 


HotmperG, Joun A. Machine for wrapping folded sheets. U. S. 
patent 2,506,021. Filed Feb. 15, 1947. Issued May 2, 1950. 4 claims. 
Assigned to Crown Zellerbach Corporation. [Cl. 93-93] 
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A machine is described with which it is possible to compress bundles of 
folded tissue as they are deliverea from the folding machine, and to place 
a wrapper around each bundle; the bundles can be cut subsequently into 
finished commercial packages of the desired uniform length. E.G.S. 


von Sypow, RupoLteu W. Mechanism and method for introduc- 
ing contents into cartons. U. S. patent 2,506,819. Filed Oct. 27, 
1943. Issued May 9, 1950. 12 claims. Assigned to The Gardner 
Board and Carton Co. [Cl. 226-2] 


A machine is adapted for the introduction of unitary articles, such as pre- 
wrapped or bagged materials, into moving erected cartons. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—PRESSES 


WorbdEN, ELMER J. Paper making machine. Canadian patent 
465,266. Filed April 26, 1948. Issued May 23, 1950. 7 claims. 
This is the same as U. S. patent 2,443,366; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 806. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—REFINERS 


MorDEN, CHARLES W. Machine for treating fibrous material. 
Canadian patent 465,078. Filed April 26, 1948. Issued May 16, 
1950. 10 claims. 


A machine for the refining of fibrous material consists essentially of a 
vertical, cylindrical tank with a pair of concentric attritioning rings mounted 
in the wall of the vessel; means are included for removing the classified 
material through a pipe as it passes between the shredding teeth of the con- 
centric rings. E.G.S. 

MACHINERY—SIZING MACHINE 


MeEssINGER, Lester H. Die holder. U. S. patent 2,506,161. 
Filed June 14, 1947. Issued May 2, 1950. 3 claims. Assigned to 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. [C1. 93-83] 


A die holder is provided for use with paper tube-sizing machines (cf. 
B.I.P.C. 20: 219) ; the tube which is to be sized is impaled on a mandrel, and 
the tube and mandrel are thrust through a die which effects a reduction in 
the exterior dimension of the tube. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—SLICE 


Oscoop, Harry W., Jr. Apparatus for use in making paper. 
U. S. patent 2,506,678. Filed July 6, 1944. Issued May 9, 1950. 5 
claims. Assigned to S. D. Warren Company. [Cl. 92-44] 


This is covered in Canadian patent 446,331; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: ae " 


MACHINERY—SLITTERS AND WINDERS 


CHRISTMAN, PETER J. Web winding machine. U. S. patent 
2,507,144. Filed April 2, 1948. Issued May 9, 1950, 13 claims. [Cl. 
242-56] 

A web-winding machine is designed for the continuous conversion of a 
web of sheet material into relatively small rolls, to be marketed as toilet 
paper, paper toweling, or the like. 
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MACHINERY—STRIPPING MACHINE 


WINKLER, ELMER L. Stripper. U. S. patent 2,508,083. Filed 
June 3, 1946. Issued May 16, 1950. 2 claims. [Cl. 93-58] 


An apparatus is adapted for automatically stripping the waste portions 
from box blanks which have been incompletely severed from cardboard 
sheets. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—SUCTION BOXES 


Evans, JamMes W. W. Paper-making machine. Canadian patent 
465,063. Filed Feb. 18, 1947. Issued May 16, 1950. 10 claims. cf. 
B.I.P.C. 19: 706. 


A paper machine incorporates a traveling rubber belt which supports the 
papermaking wire in the region of an open-topped stationary suction box; a 
deckle is located in at least one end of the suction box and is adapted to 


control the suction applied to the adjacent marginal portion of the . 5 


MOLDED PULP ARTICLES 


De ReaMe_er, WIxL1AM J. Molded pulp cushion pad. U. S. patent 
2,505,886. Filed May 6, 1947. Issued May 2, 1950. 3 claims. As- 
signed to Mapes Consolidated Manufacturing Company. [Cl. 217- 
26] 

The margins of a molded pulp cushion pad are constructed so that they 
cannot curl or bend out of the piane of the pad; the structure is particularly 
adapted for use in conjunction with upper and lower conventional cellular 
fillers in a standard egg case. E.G.S. 


PAPER—COATED 


MurpnHy, Ciype G., and SERMATTEI, JOHN P. Moistureproof 
heat sealing lacquer. U. S. patent 2,490,536. Filed Aug. 13, 1947. 
Issued Dec. 6, 1949. 13 claims. Assigned to E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Company. [Cl. 260-3.5] 


A moistureproof, heat-sealing coating for glassine paper has the following 
composition; ethylene-vinyl acetate copolymer (3:1), 12%; chlorinated nat- 
ural rubber (125-centipoise grade), 12%; refined paraffin (m.p. 60-64° C.), 
6%; and toluene, 70%. E.G:S. 


Oscoop, Harry W., Jr., and Jones, ALEXANDER. Coating ma- 
chine for sheets of material. U. S. patent 2,507,418. Filed Sept. 30, 
1946. Issued May 9, 1950. 4 claims. Assigned to S. D. Warren 
Company. [C1. 91-33] 

A coating machine is particularly useful for coating sheets of paper for 


test purposes and can be used for the application of a variety of materials, 
such as the conventional mineral coatings, emulsions, lacquers, etc. E.G.S. 


OuTTERSON, CHARLES R., and Forp, BENJAMIN A. Process for 
coating paper. U. S. patent 2,508,287. Filed Oct. 14, 1946, Issued 
May 16, 1950. 2 claims. Assigned to Albemarle Paper Manufactur- 
ing Company. [Cl. 117-64] 

A coating which is of uniform thickness and substantially free of un- 
desirable markings is obtained by passing the coated paper web over an in- 
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clined path while the coating composition is still fluid; under these condi- 
tions the mobile coating flows into a smooth, uniform layer. GS. 


PAPER—COATED (ION EXCHANGE) 


Erickson, DoNALD R. Coated paper and method of preventing 
offset. Canadian patent 464,914. Filed March 27, 1947. Issued May 
9, 1950. 9 claims. 

This is the same as U. S. patent 2,502,783; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 687. E.G.S. 


Erickson, Donan R. Resistant coating. Canadian patent 464,- 
913. Filed March 10, 1947. Issued May 9, 1950. 2 claims. 
This is the same as U. S. patent 2,502,782; cf. B.I.P.C. 20:687. E.GS. 


PAPER—OPACITY 


Hurtey, ALBert B. Opacification of paper. U. S. patent 
2,506,153. Filed June 17, 1947. Issued May 2, 1950. 4 claims. As- 
signed to North American Paper Process Company, Inc. [Cl. 88-1] 

A mixture of titanium dioxide, casein, and glycerin is used to coat a 
sheet of relatively translucent paper with a checkerboard pattern on both 
sides to render the sheet opaque. The pattern on one side of the sheet is 
disposed at an angle of 45° with the pattern on the reverse side; it is claimed 
that this arrangement affords 62.5-100% coverage of the sheet. E.GS. 


PAPER SIZING 


Briep, Epwarp A. Carbohydrate preservative. U. S. patent 
2,497,579. Filed Dec. 26, 1947. Issued Feb. 14, 1950. 12 claims. As- 


signed to Hercules Powder Company. [Cl. 260-209] 
The addition of a stabilized rosin amine is recommended for the preserva- 
tion of starch sizing solutions. E.G.S. 


PAPER SPECIALTIES 


BARBIERI, CESARE. Lid for paper containers. U. S. patent 
2,505,748. Filed Aug. 12, 1948. Issued May 2, 1950. 4 claims. As- 
signed to Dixie Cup Company. [Cl. 229-5.5] 

A lid for a paper container or cup is constructed so that it can be adjusted 
to fit receptacles of various sizes and shapes; the cover is designed for use 
with food packages. E.G.S. 


DE MatzporrF, Hitpa T. S. C. Diaper. U. S. patent 2,507,197. 
Filed July 7, 1948. Issued May 9, 1950. 3 claims. [Cl. 128-287] 


A disposable diaper comprises a bottom layer of a waterproofed material 
(e.g., paraffin-coated paper) and one or more coextensive layers of an 
absorbent material (e.g. cotton batting) secured to the paper layer; a 
waterproofed beading is formed around the periphery of the diaper. E.G.S. 


EKSTRAND, Ernest W. Method of making coin wrappers. U. S. 
patent 2,507,626. Filed Nov. 1, 1943. Issued May 16, 1950. 1 claim. 
Assigned to Ekstrand Mfg. Co., Inc. [Cl. 93-1] 


Individual sections of a continuous paper coin wrapper strip can be readily 
torn from the strip as the wrappers are needed. E.G.S. 
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First, Metvin J. Brush wrapper. U. S. patent 2,506,954. Filed 
Feb. 15, 1946. Issued May 9, 1950. 1 claim. Assigned to Devoe & 
Raynolds Company, Inc. [ Cl. 206-15. 1} 


A heavy paper wrapper for paintbrushes is provided with a button-and- 
string type fastener, similar to the kind commonly used on envelopes. 
E 


HarTWELL, SipNEy J., and Kuscu, WIxt1AM J. Crepe tissue 
protective pad for telephones. U. S. patent 2,507,375. Filed July 11, 
1947. Issued May 9, 1950. 1 claim. [C1. 179-185] 


A sanitary crepe paper disk is adapted to be adhesively fitted to a telephone 
mouthpiece. Extraneous noises are deflected or deadened by the irregular, 
crinkled surface of the paper. E.G.S. 


La Joi, Lorraine H., and OrtTALLI, JosepH J. Disposable 
dressing mask. U. S. patent 2,507, 447, Filed Nov. 27, 1946. Issued 
May 9, 1950. 15 claims. [Cl. 2-174] 


A disposable paper dressing mask is designed to cover the wearer’s face 
temporarily while a gown or other garment is being drawn over the wearer’s 


head. G.S. 


Moore, Georce A. Bag pouch. U. S. patent 2,506,311. Filed 
Sept. 11, 1946. Issued May 2, 1950. 4 claims. Assigned to Reynolds 
Metals Company. [Cl. 229-53; changed to 229-62] 


A tobacco pouch is formed frora a flexible, nonresilient sheet material 
consisting of paper bonded to soft aluminum foil. E.G.S. 


SCANLAN, Raymonp J. Reproduction material. U. S. patent 
2,495,661. Filed July 24, 1945. Issued Jan. 24, 1950. 4 claims. As- 
signed to Keuffel & Esser Company. [Cl. 95-6] 


A ferro-photosensitive line-reproduction material comprises a paper base 
and a water-insoluble gelatinous layer which ‘is impregnated with a water- 
soluble, light-sensitive compound. E.G:S. 


TREMBLAY, FRANCOIS, and BoucHARD, JEAN J. Ticket. Canadian 
patent 464,734. Filed Sept. 17, 1948. Issued May 2, 1950. 4 claims. 


A milk ticket is adapted to be supported in the neck of a milk bottle; a 
finger hole is provided for the removal of the ticket from the — 


West, Emmitt W., and West, EpitH E. Poultry hood. U. S. 
patent 2,505,926. Filed April 22, 1947. Issued May 2, 1950. 3 
claims. [Cl. 229-88] 

A fowl hood is made from flexible oiled paper and is adapted to be tied 
quickly about the neck of a butchered fowl to prevent the drainage of blood 
from the hood. E.G.S. 


Wuite, Newton H. Paintbrush wrapper. U. S. patent 
2,506,821. Filed April 12, 1946. Issued May 9, 1950. 3 claims. As- 
signed to Rubberset Company. [Cl. 206-15.1] 


A paper or cardboard wrapper for a_ paintbrush incorporates a metal 
fastener which is attached to the closure flap. E.G.S 
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PHYSICAL TESTING—MOISTURE 


SENEY, JoHN S. Moisture indicator for webs. U. S. patent 
2,508,045. Filed Oct. 8, 1946. Issued May 16, 1950. 13 claims. As- 
signed to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, [Cl. 175-183] 

A moisture indicator for traveling webs of cellulosic material includes 
means for indicating the instantaneous moisture content of the web, as well as 
for integrating the total moisture content for each run. The device is re- 
sponsive to changes in the electrical resistance of the web which are induced 
by corresponding changes in the moisture content. E.G.S. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—BURSTING STRENGTH 


GETCHELL, RayMonp E. Diaphragm construction for specimen 
bursting machines. U. S. patent 2,509,143. Filed Jan. 24, 1949. 
Issued May 23, 1950. 2 claims. Assigned to B. F. Perkins & Son, 
Inc. [Cl. 137-157] 


The rubber diaphragm of a hydraulic-type bursting strength tester offers 
no resistance in itself to the action of fluid pressure, so that the pressure 
of the fluid at the instant of rupture of the paper specimen represents the 
true test of the specimen. E.G.S. 


GETCHELL, RayMonp E. Testing machine for rupturing speci- 
mens, U. S. patent 2,509,142. Filed Oct. 16, 1948. Issued May 23, 
1950. 2 claims. Assi gned to B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. [Cl. 73- 102] 

A hydraulic-type bursting strength tester for paper, cardboard, textiles, 
and the like is provided with means for clamping the test specimen and 
subjecting it to the action of a hydraulically loaded rubber diaphragm. The 
pressure of the hydraulic fluid (e.g., oil, glycerine, or the like) at the instant 
of rupture of the specimen is indicated on a communicating pressure gage. 

E.G.S. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—SIZE RESISTANCE 


WricHT, ALAN V. Instrument for testing paper. U. S. patent 
2,506,478. Filed June 5, 1947. Issued May 2, 1950. 4 claims, As- 
signed to Kelvin, Bottomley & Baird, Limited. [Cl. 175-183] 

An instrument for testing sized paper comprises two electrodes of dis- 
similar metal (e.g., sintered bronze and zinc) ; each electrode presents a flat 
surface to the other electrode, so that a sheet of paper to be tested may be 
inserted between the electrodes and engaged by their flat surfaces; the 
sintered electrode is adapted to supply distilled water to its surface. When 
the test specimen is secured between the electrodes, a galvanic cell is formed. 
A galvanometer is connected in series with the electrodes to measure the 
decreasing internal resistance of the cell as the water permeates through 
the paper. This instrument is familiarly known as the K.B.B. size — 

E.G.S. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
Acker, RatpuH E., and NEMOEDE, PAu A. Ball plant container. 
U. S. patent 2,507,080. Filed Sept. 16, 1948. Issued May 9, 1950. 6 
claims. Assigned to Container Corporation of America. [Cl. 229- 
27] 


A corrugated paperboard shipping container is provided for plants, shrubs, 
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and trees, whose roots are embedded in a ball of earth or filler material, 
which in turn is enclosed by a paper or burlap covering. The container in- 


corporates separate compartments for the ball and for the stem and branches. 
E.G.S. 


Moore, GEorGE A. Container. U. S. patent 2,508,962. Filed June 
23, 1945. Issued May 23, 1950. 2 claims. [Cl. 229-1.5] 


A three-sided, wedge-shaped container is formed from a flat fiberboard 
blank and is adapted for the packaging of liquid and dry commodities; the 
fiberboard blank is coated on one side with a thermoplastic material (e.g., 
ethylcellulose, nitrocellulose, phenol resins, and the like) to render it im- 
pervious to oily substances and to serve as a sealing medium for we 3 = 

.G.S. 


Simpson, JoHN C. Box. U. S. patent 2,507,824. Filed Feb. 10, 
1947. Issued May 16, 1950. 3 claims. Assigned one half to L. B. 
Sandblast. [Cl. 229-45] 

A cardboard box structure includes a keeper on the upper front side of 
the box, into which the tongue of the lid is inserted; the keeper holds the 
tongue securely in place and reinforces the box relative to the lid. The lid is 
adapted to be opened and reclosed during the inspection of the se (ce 


apples). 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS—-AIR FREIGHT 


FRIEDER, LEONARD P., and FINKEN, WALTER S. Parachute con- 
tainer of folded paper. U. S. patent 2,508,754. Filed Aug. 17, 1945. 
Issued May 23, 1950. 13 claims. Finken’s interest assigned to Frie- 
der. [Cl. 244-148] 

The enveloping material or casing of a parachute container is made rela- 
tively light, preferably of folded paper; the casing is designed to retain its 
form, protect the enclosed parachute, and at the same time afford means 
for quickly releasing the parachute. The container is particularly adapted 
for the packaging of a parachute by which pigeons can be landed. E.G.S. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—FROZEN FOODS 


PENNEBAKER, Lewis C. Insulated package. U. S. patent 
2,507,929. Filed June 14, 1946. Issued May 16, 1950. 6 claims. As- 
signed to O. B. Andrews Company. [Cl. 229-14] 


A lightweight insulated package incorporates inner and outer paperboard 
containers which are spaced apart by fillers or supports; a provision is made 
for the insertion of dry ice or other suitable heating or cooling media in 
the space between the containers. The structure is particularly adapted for 
the air shipment of perishables, such as frozen foods and the like. E.G.S. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—MULTIWALL BAGS 
Lee, Harry E. Valve bag. U. S. reissue patent 23,230. Filed Jan. 
27, 1950. Issued May 16, 1950. 3 claims. Assigned to St. Regis Pa- 
per Company. [Cl. 229-62.5] 
This is a reissue of U. S. patent 2,478,113; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 63. E.G.S. 
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STORAGE BATTERIES 


SCHAEFER, JOHN F. Process for making battery separators. U. S. 
patent 2,508,043. Filed Dec. 28, 1944. Issued May 16, 1950. 1 
claim. Assigned to Globe-Union Inc. [Cl. 92-21] 


A process for making battery separators consists in cooking groundwood 
pulp in a 1-5% sodium hydroxide solution at atmospheric pressure until the 
acid-forming constituents and resinous material are dissolved, and a pH of 
10-12 is obtained; agitating the resultant slurry; while maintaining the 
temperature of the slurry above 160° F., adding sulfuric acid until a pH 
of 1-3 is attained, to precipitate the dissolved natural resins and lignin uni- 
formly onto the pulp fibers; washing the pulp free of acid and acid- 
forming constituents; forming the washed pulp into a sheet; drying the 
sheet under atmospheric pressure at approximately 220° F.; and subjecting 
it to a temperature of 250-450° F. at atmospheric pressure to cause the 
resinous precipitate to flow and become more uniformly distributed through- 
out the fibers of the sheet and thus to fix the tensile strength, porosity, acid 
resistance, and electrical resistance of the sheet at predetermined — 


SULFITE WASTE LIQUOR 


TANBERG, RAGNAR. Method of feeding raw materials to smelting 
furnaces. U. S. patent 2,508,629. Filed Sept. 13, 1946, Issued May 
23, 1950. 3 claims. [Cl. 49-77] 


A method is described for the feeding of raw materials to glass-smelting 
furnaces in the form of continuous belts or bars. Evaporated sulfite waste 
liquor is incorporated in the continuous bars as a binding agent, and con- 
stitutes 10-35% of the mass of the agglomerate which is charged into the 
furnace. E.G.S. 


TANBERG, RaGNar. Method of manufacturing continuous elec- 
trodes. Canadian patent 465,260. Filed July 6, 1946. Issued May 
23, 1950. 12 claims. 

This corresponds to U. S. patent 2,495,148; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 692. E.G.S. 


WILLIAMS, KENNETH T., and Potter, Eart F. Solubilizing 
tanning bark extracts with waste sulfite liquors. U. S. patent 
2,505,818. Filed July 23, 1946. Issued May 2, 1950. 5 claims. As- 
signed to the United States of America as represented by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. [ Cl. 8-94.31] 

Western hemlock bark is extracted with hot water, and the resulting extract 
is evaporated to about 15% total solids. It is found that about 15%, or 
perhaps as much as 50% of the total solids present in the resulting con- 
centrated extract is insoluble at this concentration, Sulfite waste liquor 
is modified by treatment with sodium hydroxide to raise the pH to ap- 
proximately 5; the calcium ions are almost completely replaced with sodium 
ions by the addition of sodium oxalate. The concentrated extract is mixed 
with the modified waste liquor in such proportions that 75% of the total 
dissolved material present in the resulting mixture will come from the extract, 
and 25% will come from the modified waste liquor. The mixture is heated 
to about 180° F. for about three hours and then is evaporated to about 15% 
total solids. The evaporated mixture contains less than 1% of insoluble ma- 
terial. The product is suitable for use in tanning hides. E.G.S. 
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SULFITE WASTE LIQUOR—AMMONIA BASE 


JessepH, Donacp C, Stable bituminous emulsion and prepara- 
tion thereof. U. S. patent 2,494,708. Filed July 27, 1946. Issued Jan. 
17, 1950. 4 claims. [Cl. 252-311.5] 


An emulsion of water and a bituminous material, in which water is the 
continuous phase and the bitumen is the disperse phase, is stabilized by the 
addition of 2-6% of ammonium lignosulfonate. The emulsion is used in 
road construction and soil stabilization. E.G.S. 


TALL OIL 


Dawson, Recinatp D, Oil base drilling fluid. U. S. patent 
2,497,398. Filed May 24, 1947. Issued Feb. 14, 1950. 10 claims. As- 
signed to Shell Development Company. [ Cl. 252-8.5] 


A water-in-oil emulsion-type drilling fluid incorporates the reaction prod- 
ucts of 0.5-5.0% of sodium tallate (based on the total weight of the emulsion) 
with 0.5-2.0% of magnesium sulfate. The resulting magnesium tallate serves 
as an emulsifying and stabilizing agent for the emulsion; the other reaction 
product, sodium sulfate, dissolves in the water phase to form an electrolytic 
solution, thus facilitating electrical logging. E.G.S 


RosHER, RONALD. Tall oil treatment. U. S. patent 2,509,884. Filed 
May 24, 1947. Issued May 30, 1950. 9 claims. Assigned to Hercules 
Powder Company. [Cl. 260-97.6] 

A process for the separation of the resin acids from tall oil comprises the 
selective esterification of the tall oil to form a mixture of fatty acid esters 
and resin acids, dissolution of the mixture in a liquid petroleum hydro- 
carbon solvent (e.g., gasoline), and precipitation of the resin acids from 
the resulting solution with cyclohexylamine at 25° C. E.G.S. 


Younc, CLARENCE B, F., and CALLETON, Epwarp J. Process of 
treating crude sulfate soap skimmings. U. S. patent 2,507,237. Filed 
Jan. 9, 1947. Issued May 9, 1950. 5 claims. Assigned to National 
Southern Products Corporation. [Cl. 260-97.7] 


A method is described for the direct production of a purified soap powder 
from liquid crude sulfate soap skimmings obtained from black liquor. The 
skimmings are spray dried by atomization into an atmosphere of air heated to 
400-700° F.; a powder is formed which contains not more than 10% moisture 
and which has a relatively inoffensive odor. E.G.S. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY AND FABRICS—FIREPROOFING 


McLean, ANDREW, and MarriANn, STANLEY F. Flame-proofing 
of combustible materials and reagents used in connection therewith. 
Canadian patent 465,375. Filed Jan. 7, 1946, Issued May 23, 1950. 
6 claims. Assigned to Imperial Chemical Industries Limited. 

This is similar to U. S. patent 2,472,335; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 828. EGS. 


VANILLIN 


Bryan, Cotiis C. Vanillin purification by distillation. U. S. 
patent 2,506,540. Filed May 29, 1948. Issued May 2, 1950. 15 
claims. Assigned to Monsanto Chemical Company. [Cl. 202-42] 
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A process is described for the recovery of vanillin in high yield and purity 
from a crude concentrate. The crude material is vacuum distilled in the 
presence of a liquid aliphatic hydrocarbon (b.p. 220-320° C.) as a distilling 
aid, under reduced pressure at about 165° C. The product is removed as a 
mixed distillate which contains vanillin and the hydrocarbon aes 


Pear, Irwin A. Production of vanillic acid. Canadian patent 
465,420. Filed Feb. 28, 1945. Issued May 23, 1950. 6 claims. As- 
signed to Sulphite Products Corporation. 

A method of producing vanillic acid from vanillin comprises the steps of 
boiling vanillin in an aqueous solution of mercuric oxide and sodium 
hydroxide, acidifying with sulfur dioxide, boiling to decompose the complex 
mercury compounds, filtering the hot solution to separate the vanillic acid and 
unreacted vanillin in the filtrate from the mercury in the precipitate, and 
cooling to precipitate the vanillic acid. This is the same as U. S. patent 
2,414,119, which was issued Jan. 14, 1947. E.G.S. 


WET STRENGTH 


Duptey, JAMEs R., and ANTHES, JOHN A. Reaction products of 
dicyandiamide with an amine-formaldehyde reaction product. U. S. 
patent 2,497,073. Filed March 5, 1947. Issued Feb. 14, 1950, 2 
claims. Assigned to American Cyanamid Company. [Cl. 260-70] 


The reaction product of dicyandiamide with an amine-formaldehyde reaction 
product is recommended for use in the treatment of paper to improve its 
wet-strength characteristics. E.G.S. 
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LIBRARY SERVICE 


The Library of The Institute of Paper Chemistry is located in 
the Kimberly Memorial Building. Its is to serve the stu- 
dents and the faculty of The Institute of Paper Chemistry and the 
chemists and technologists of the pulp and paper industry. 


To contributing members it gives the following service: 


A monthly bulletin is issued, listing all new books and periodi- 
cals added to the library and containing titles and abstracts of arti- 
cles published during the previous month in the field of pulp and 
paper chemistry and technology. The annual index carries a list of 
periodicals currently received. 

At a reasonable cost the librarian will furnish complete reference 


lists on chemical and technical problems for member mills, and 
will procure translations, photostats, or abstracts of the articles 


listed. Upon request, member mills working on special problems 
will be kept in touch with new publications related to their work. 


Reviews of new publications pertaining to the field of pulp and 
papermaking will be included from time to time. 


During the summer months and until the start of the new school 
year in September, the library will be open Monday through Friday 
trom 8:00 to 5:00. It will be closed on Saturday and Sunday. 





